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the meeting of the wheat 


Today the wheat harvest is in full swing. Tomorrow in characteristics. This enables our buyers to purchase 
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Actually, with us, this blending process starts early can rely on to meet your baking requirements day after cent yea 


one of our great mills the wheat from one field will meet not only the choicest wheat, but wheat with the exact 
This meeting of the wheat is parf of the process we Yes, it is these records, these laboratory analyses of 


uniformity that is a characteristic of all International blending to obtain flour of the high quality and stand- 
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fields, our field men are sending in specimens for us ment in your schedule. 


to analyze in our Bakery Research Laboratories. From This careful quality control, this emphasis on unvary- 
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Helping to increase the Northwest yield of grain 


What accounts for very large crops of 
hard red spring wheat during the past 
several years? 

The answer is not simple. More acres 
have been planted and good weather has 
intervened. But of equal or even greater 
importance is the introduction of im- 
proved disease-resistant varieties. 


Breeding better varieties is just what 
the experiment stations of the hard red 
spring wheat states, together with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
the Canadian experiment stations, have 
been doing. Their contribution to a 
larger production of wheat during re- 
cent years, when the world has been 
crying for bread, has amounted to many 
millions of bushels. ; 


Plant Scientists move in 


How was this accomplished? Largely 
through the work of the Plant Scientists, 
through developing and making avail- 
able more disease-resistant and higher- 
Yielding varieties, with constant coop- 
eration of the far-sighted farmer and 
progressive state groups actively inter- 
ested in crop improvement. 

When the farm pioneers of the North- 
west began to homestead northern Min- 
hesota, the Dakotas and Montana, they 
had before them a vast area of virgin 
soil for the cultivation of wheat. They 
Were soon to learn, however, that this 
Steat potential ‘‘bread basket’’ was 
Suited best to the growth of spring 
Wheat; that fall-planted winter wheat 
could not survive the rigorous climate 
of the Canadian border states. 

Agriculture, however, knows no na- 
tional boundaries. The border line be- 
tween the United States and Canada 
is but a mark on a map when a better 
yielding wheat is desired for the farm- 


The Plant Scientists and the farmers 
reached across that border, and with 
friendly hands brought seed of a new 
variety to North Dakota and bordering 
states. This new wheat, called Mar- 
quis, opened the door to greater yields 
from thousands of farms. But that 
was just the beginning of the task of 
increasing the potential yield of mil- 
lions of acres. 


Development of new varieties 


But the task of Plant Scientists had 
only begun. Marquis wheat, which 
seemed suited to the climate, capable of 
yielding well and producing flour of high 
quality, unfortunately lacked resistance 
to stem rust. Thus, when stem rust 
occurred, a disease of the wheat plant 
sometimes referred to as ‘‘the Red Ter- 
ror of the Northwest,” the yields of this 
wheat were disappointing. 


So, the Plant Scientists began breed- 
ing varieties which would be resistant 
to stem rust and to other destructive 
plant diseases, such as leaf rust, stink- 
ing smut or bunt, as well as the sawfly, 
and other arch enemies of the crop. 


As the years went by, new varieties 
which could resist stem rust were de- 
veloped. Sometimes, however, they 
were not sufficiently resistant to cope 
with a serious rust epidemic or were 
found lacking in some other important 
respect. But even in these early years, 
far-reaching progress was made. 


Today, the Plant Scientists appear to 


be making still greater advances in aid- 


ing these rich acres to yield more grain. 
The wheats which at present are most 
popular in North Dakota and other 
northern spring wheat states, have con- 
siderable resistance to stem rust, some 


capable of high yields. One of these was 
first released to farmers in 1934. Others, 
becoming available in 1937 and 1939, 
have likewise come into extensive use. 
A more recent contribution, coming out 
in 1944, has many of the good charac- 
teristics of its predecessors, and, al- 
though available for only a short time, 
has already found wide acceptance. 


Map showing principal spring wheat areas 


Taken together, these wheats, re- 
leased to farmers within relatively re- 
cent years, now occupy several millions 
of acres, and comprise more than 90 
per cent of the total acreage sown to 
hard red spring wheat in North and 
South Dakota and Minnesota. 

But the Plant Scientists are not con- 
tent with their present achievement. 
They believe that stronger and more 
disease-and-insect-resistant varieties 
can and must be developed for this 


northern area, an area which now pro- 
duces about one-sixth of all the wheat 
grown in the United States. 


Milling industry is indebted 


Before a new variety of wheat is released, 
it must qualify as superior in several 
respects. It must be disease-resistant 
and have high yield. But also, and just 
as important, it must be acceptable to 
the millers and bakers. 


The North Dakota and Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, as 
well as the Division of Cereal Crops and 
Diseases of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, have well designed experi- 
mental milling and baking equipment 
for extensive testing of new varieties. 


These miniature mills resemble stand- 
ard milling equipment, except that they 
operate on a much smaller scale and are 
designed to mill small experimental sam- 
ples. The baking laboratories and equip- 
ment in connection with these mills also 
make possible a careful appraisal of the 
flour for its bread making qualities. 


In documenting this work of the Plant 
Scientists on spring wheat improvement, 
Pillsbury pays a lasting tribute to these 
men and to their agricultural institu- 
tions. The milling industry is proud of 
their work, and indebted to them for 
their contributions to the improvement, 
as well as the increased volume, of the 
grain which today flows from the spring 
wheat area to enrich “‘the nation’s bread 
basket,” and replenish the world’s wheat 
supply so needed for flour. 








Documented by Pillsbury Mills, Ine. 
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BUILDERS of 66,555,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
in OUR TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS i 
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| * don’t need to consult a Swami or an astrologer 
to know some things about the future. One thing 
that is obvious to anybody is that higher hourly 
labor rates can only be met with greater plant 
efficiency. The plant with unduly high labor costs 
will some day find itself penalized right out of 
business. 


When competition grows stiff again, the obsolete 
plant can’t keep pace with the lower production 
costs of its more efficient business rivals. 


That’s why good planning now means so much to 
your future. And when it comes to planning 
efficient production, Jones-Hettelsater engineers 
have the answers. More than 27 years of experi- 
ence in designing and building for the flour, feed, 
cereal and grain industries gives them an un- 
matched knowledge of what’s right and what’s 
wrong. 





J ONES -Hirnuge Construction Company 


Designers and ‘Builders for «Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1012 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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ATCHFUL, scientific control of 


every step in the milling process stands 
behind PREFERRED STOCK .. . a firm 
guarantee of superior bread flour for the 
baker. Alll phases of production are care- 
fully protected to insure the best baking 
results. You get the finest standard patent 


bakery flour in the market when you buy 
PREFERRED STOCK. 
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20 W. 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. 








ConsTANT PROTECTION 


PREFERRED 


EXPERTLY MILLED 


EXACTING STANDARDS 


BETTER BAKER’S BREAD 
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Some Exclusive Sales Territories 
Still Open for Representation 


NG COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


SALES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES—_ - ° MILLS AND ELEVATOR—Great Bend, Kansas 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS 
H. W. JOHNSTON 











Jf Selecting the finest wheats is an easy job 
for Page wheat buyers because they can 
purchase the choicest from such a wide 
area. The exceptional location of the Page 
Mills at Topeka makes it possible to draw 

' on four major wheat states—Kansas, Okla- 

. whee aaal homa, Nebraska and Colorado. That’s 
us i, at mla\ bee extra backing for Page’s fine quality. “a 
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THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 
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NATURE has again endowed America with one of the largest 
and finest of wheat crops, and movement of this new crop to 
market is under way in full volume. 





From the very first of each year’s harvest, Midland wheat buyers 
are on the job. A few weeks ago the first car of new crop hard 
winter wheat arrived in the Kansas City market from Texas and 
was purchased by the Midland Flour Milling Co. As cutting moves 
northward, we buy wheat as each new section comes to harvest. 


Flour milled from these early purchases is carefully analyzed in our 
modern central laboratories for baking qualities, strength and mix- 
ing tolerance. Thus early in the crop year, we obtain a compre- 
hensive picture of new crop quality and know just where to select 
the wheats with superior baking properties. That wheat only is the 
kind that makes the famous TowN CrIER quality. 








KANSAS CITY 








FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY PAUL UHLMANN, 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY Chairman of the Board 


NEWTON. KANS BLACKWELL. JOHN W. CAIN, President 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. GORDON B. WOOD, Vice Presiden: 
= R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice Presiden 
WHEAT. GTORARS CAPALIES T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice Presider 
2,250,000 BUS. 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 
J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDEZ, Export Dept. 

































MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 250 Tons Daily 
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ISMERTA! 


READ production troubles pass you 
by when you specify ISMERTA for 
your formulas. 
ISMERTA’S rugged dependability and 
baking tolerance, based on our policy 
of choosing only the excellent wheats, 
can meet the most rigorous shop condi- 
tions and produce a fine-textured loaf. 
Every skill of wheat buyer, miller and 
cereal chemist is concentrated on 
building ISMERTA to the single 
standard of highest quality. 








THE IsmeRT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 22 
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Over the gleaming network of rails— 
lifelines of a nation—come the carloads, trainloads 
of rich wheats from their far flung points of origin, COMMANDER- 
marshalled for distribution to each of the great L AR ABEE 
COMMANDER-LARABEE mills. 

And it is from the right combination of these care- MILLING COMPANY 
fully selected wheats—at the right mills at the right General Offices « MINNEAPOLIS 
times for blending, testing, processing and milling— The Larabee Flour Mills Company, Kansas City 
that there come the famous COMMANDER-LARABEE sotto Pew ome Sayertin, Sofie. 
Bakers’ Flours for your surer baking satisfaction. 
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eee Heavy Buyer 


of Wheat; Price 


Basis Lowered 


KANSAS CITY—Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. was a heavy buyer in the 
wheat market at Kansas City during 
the past week and July 29 revised 
its buying methods to follow both 
the Kansas City and: Chicago Sep- 
tember futures. The plan as an- 
nounced by the regional office here 
is to bid 1%¢ over Kansas City Sep- 
tember or 8%¢ under Chicago Sep- 
tember, whichever price figures the 
cheapest. 

On the previous day CCC originat- 
ed the method of paying the lowest 
price between 2%¢ over the Kansas 
City September future, or 7%¢ un- 
der Chicago. But July 29, such bear- 
ish influences as reduced September 
export allocations and a slow-up in 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration flour buying caused the CCC 
to modify its bid. Nevertheless, trad- 
ers felt that the new purchasing plan 
was an improvement over previous 
methods. 

Over the week-end, the agency was 
believed to have substantially begun 
procurement of wheat for its Sep- 
tember export program, the total al- 
location calling for shipment of 32,- 
701,000 bu. abroad. At Kansas City 
alone it bought 7,404,000 bu. in the 
48-hour period following noon July 
24. In the next period, which extend- 
ed until July 28, the agency bought 
6,737,000 bu. to bring its accumula- 
tive total up to more than 5 million 
bushels. 

The agency was an in-and-out buy- 
er last week and at that time its 
tactics created considerable confusion 
among the trade. It- purchased a 
heavy volume of wheat at Kansas 
City July 25-26 on a basis of about 
$2.26%, representing about 24%4¢ over 
September, Kansas City basis, for de- 
livery of warehouse receipts by Aug. 


31. Later July 26, this basis was re- 
duced to $2.25%, July 28, a further 
reduction to $2.24 was bid. 

Wheat was also taken at the Gulf 
late last week on a basis of 6¢ and 
64%4¢ over Chicago September, pay- 
ing a maximum of around $2.40 for 
spot to 30-day delivery of warehouse 
receipts. This price has since been re- 
vised and stood at $2.37% on July 
28. 
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ptember Flour Allocation Cut 50% 





DROP TO 254,000 LONG TONS 
EXCEEDS MILLS’ EXPECTATIONS 


Wheat Stepped Up to 876,000 Long Tons to Make Up 
Flour Reduction—Corn Allocations Eliminated— 
Over-all Quota Off Sharply 





Shift Fait Flour to Wheat 
Exports Laid to State Dept. 


WASHINGTON — The sudden 
switch in export flour and wheat pro- 
curement policy can be attributed to 
the same sources which imposed the 
80% extraction restriction on the 
milling industry. It is reported that 
correspondence between officials at 
the Department of State urged the 
percentage relationship between 
wheat and flour be drastically re- 
duced and they now believe they can 
hold the percentage in effect for the 
September period. This would repre- 
sent a division of approximately 75% 
wheat and 25% flour in exports. 


One .state department official 
charged that mill buying of wheat 
was robbing the government of sup- 
plies needed at this time. He also 
intimated that by forcing out milling 
competition, wheat prices could be 
prevented from further advances. 

Milling circles challenge a conten- 
tion that the government could have 
saved $85 million in the past year 
had it concentrated on wheat buy- 
ing and held down flour procurement. 
Not more than a total of $64 million 
could have been saved had flour buy- 
ing been reduced to zero, it is stated. 





M. D. King Milling Co. Buys “Cakemaster” Brand 


The M. D. King Milling Co., Pitts- 
field, Ill., has purchased the “Cake- 
master” flour brand, as well as other 
brands, formulas and trade agree- 
ments from Fletcher Kelley & Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., and will promote 
their sale, with emphasis upon the 
better class of bakery trade. Mr. 
Kelley, manager of. the Boonville 
(Mo.) Mills Co. prior to its destruc- 
tion by fire in 1943, retained the 
brands and formula rights although 
he has since been operating in the 
grain trade and as a general broker 
at Kansas City. 

The King company now utilizes the 
Boonville Mills Co. elevator in the 


superior soft wheat district of cen- 
tral Missouri and also is advanta- 
geously located to buy wheat in the 
eastern Missouri section especially 
well adapted to the milling of cake 
flour. 

The King company’s milling super- 
intendent formerly was head miller 
of the Boonville company and worked 
closely with Mr. Kelley in the pro- 
duction and sale of cake flour by 
that company. Broker and jobber 
connections now are being estab- 
lished by the King company on 
Cakemaster, initial shipments of 
which are expected to be made in 
early August. 





PMA Buys 2,286,000 Sacks Flour; 
Urges More 80% Offers for August 


WASHINGTON—Although literal- 
ly swamped with flour offers the past 
week, the Production and Marketing 
Administration is still in the market 
for 80% extraction flour for August 
delivery and appears to have pitched 
its procurement policy to. bring out 
more offers of that commodity for 
August. 

Tt has been decided to hold the 
Current price level of $5.40 gulf and 


Gee 


$5.60 East Coast for 80% extrac- 
tion flour for August delivery, while 
the 72% extraction price for Sep- 
tember delivery has been reduced by 
5¢, making the new price $5.45 at 
gulf and $5.65 at East Coast ports. 
PMA officials report that last 
week’s buying splurge appears to 
have covered PMA flour requirements 
for September, but formal announce- 
ment to that effect cannot be made 





Export ae Procedure Revised 


WASHINGTON—The Office of International Trade has made an im- 
portant change in its license policy with the issuance of a revision of the 
current export bulletin, which requires that licenses to export will be issued 

against orders that have been completed prior to the issuance of the 
€Xport permit. OIT officials say that this revised procedure will halt black 
Market operations in export licenses. It has been claimed that some export- 
‘ts have obtained licenses and peddled them to producers. 


a 





until all purchases are tabulated. 

In its regular weekly report of 
purchases, the PMA reveals that it 
bought 2,286,100 sacks flour between 
noon July 18 and noon July 25. This 
brings cumulative takings since July 
1 to 5,800,700 sacks. 

During the July 18-25 period, PMA 
bought 9,023,033 bu. wheat, including 
1,983,333 at Portland, Ore., 6,198,500 
at Chicago, 735,000 at Kansas City 
and 106,200 at Minneapolis. Since 
July 25, additional large purchases 
have been. made, according to un- 
official reports. No corn, oats or grain 
sorghums were purchased last week, 
but the agency bought 270,833 bu. 
barley through its Portland office. 

Cumulative purchases of wheat 
from July 1 through noon July 25 
were 15,920,289 bu., barley 1,109,250, 
grain sorghums 1,020,000. 

All of the purchases have been 
made to fill export allocations, the 
PMA reports. 





By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—E x port alloca- 
tions of flour for September, an- 
nounced July 28 by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, were reduced to 
254,000 long tons, wheat equivalent, 
as compared with 502,000 in August. 
This approximate 50% cut in the 
flour allocations reflects the tighten- 
ing of purse strings at home and 
abroad, according to a high govern- 
ment official. 

The sharp reduction in the Sep- 
tember flour allocations came as a 
surprise to trade sources, where a cut 
of less radical proportions had been 
anticipated. September wheat alloca- 
tions were stepped up to 876,000 long 
tons from the August total of 596,000. 
No corn was allocated and the total 
of other grains was cut to 67,500 
long tons, dropping the over-all 
grain and flour allocations to 1,197,- 
500 long tons, as compared with 
1,372,000 in August and 1,407,000 in 
July. 

Forces Home Usage 

As previously indicated, the re- 
duced September grain allocation to- 
tal will require western European 
nations to draw on indigenous wheat 
stocks, which will be at the peak in 
October when September shipments 
from this nation will arrive in 
European ports. 

After last week’s heavy procure- 
ment of flour by the Production and 
Marketing Administration and the 
drastically reduced September flour 
allocation, PMA officials say that 
they have nearly covered their Sep- 
tember program as far as flour is 
concerned, However, large purchases 
of wheat are believed ahead, with 
some trade sources predicting that 
the PMA still had its entire Septem- 
ber wheat program uncovered at the 
close of last week. 

In revealing the change in the gov- 
ernment policy in relation to wheat 
and flour for export, a responsible 
government official disclosed that of- 
ficials in the Department of State 
who have been studying the problem 
of dwindling foreign credits, have 
estimated that had flour procurement 
during the past year been reduced 
to the percentage relationship which 
is now reflected in the September 
program the U.S. government and 
foreign claimants would have spent 
$85 million less in obtaining wheat 
and flour supplies. Part of this al- 
leged saving would have resulted 
from the lower ocean freight charges 
for wheat, as compared with flour, 
and -the lower price that would have 
been paid for wheat as compared 
with flour when the resultant offal 
which would be obtained abroad is 
taken into consideration. 


Trade Questions Savings 


Trade sources are inclined to doubt 
the extent of saving calculated by 
(Continued on page 40) 
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World Grain Bartering Plan Hinted 





TRUMAN MENTIONS ANDERSON 


SURPLUS DISPOSAL SCHEME 


Formation of World Trading Organization, With U.S. 
Government as Foreign Sales Agent for Grain Sur- 
pluses, Described by President at Press Conference 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — After extolling 
the virtues of keeping the public 
fully informed in his mid-year eco- 
nomic report, the President, at a 
press conference here last week, 
threw official and unofficial Wash- 
ington and trade centers throughout 
the country into confusion with a 
statement concerning the formation 
of a world trading organization, in 
which the government would act as 
foreign sales agent for grain sur- 
pluses. 

He attributed the authorship of the 
plan to Clinton P. Anderson, secre- 
tary of agriculture. However, Norris 
E. Dodd, under secretary of agricul- 
ture, told The Northwestern Miller 
that he knew nothing of the plan, 
but that the White House conference 
might have been referring to a pro- 
posal several weeks old, wherein the 
government would engage in some 
state-to-state trading in commodities 
like tobacco with Spain and Portugal. 
“These countries needed tobacco, but 
the proposal to pay for imports of 
this commodity from this country in- 
volved a transaction which was not 
acceptable in commercial banking 
channels. Consequently, it was sug- 
gested that some direct nation-to- 
nation deal might accomplish the 
purpose of removing some of the 
surplus stocks of tobacco. 

Subsequently, John R. Steelman, 
assistant to the President, contrib- 
uted to the confusion by denying that 
the President was referring to any 
world organization and that he had 
not referred to this Anderson pro- 
posal as an implementation of the 
Marshall plan. He said the President 
had not understood the question 
which provoked the answer he gave. 

Charles G. Ross, presidential press 
aide, elaborated on the confused 
theme by saying the Anderson pro- 
posal looks to the possible future ex- 
portation of surpluses, such as grain, 
cotton and tobacco, by providing ma- 
chinery for their disposal when for- 
eign difficulties act as an obstacle 
to sales from this country by the 
private trade. 

Here are the facts obtained from 
a listening post close to Secretary 
Anderson. This source states that Mr. 
Anderson had been toying with an 
idea to set up an international trad- 
ing corporation to buy and sell agri- 
cultural commodities and products at 
any price, without regard to profit. 
The idea was given to the President, 
who instructed four cabinet officers 
to investigate, but to date nothing 
has been done. It was doubted that 
anything would ever come of the 
plan. 

The White House comments also 
were likely to confuse the trade and 
the public in connection with the re- 
instatement of war controls over the 
use and processing of grains. 

In his midyear economic report, 





Mr. Truman stated that legal author- 
ity to regulate the distribution and 
processing of grains had expired. His 
report stated it might be desirable 
to renew some of this authority. 

Yet following this unequivocal 
comment made on page 40 of the 
official report issued by the White 
House, the White House is quoted at 
a press conference as saying that the 
President’s mention of continuing 
controls over grains in the mid-year 
economic report “did not imply any 
desire for domestic controls.” 
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USDA FOOD DELIVERIES 
SHOW DECLINE IN MAY 


WASHINGTON — Recorded deliv- 
eries of agricultural commodities and 
food products by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to foreign gov- 
ernment, United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, and to 
U.S. government agencies totaled 1,- 
752 million pounds in May. This com- 
pares with 2,450 million pounds in 
April. 

Deliveries to foreign governments 
amounted to approximately 1,044 mil- 
lion pounds, with grain and cereal 
products making up 1,024 million 
pounds of the total. Grain and cereal 
products made up 338 million pounds 
of the 400 million pounds delivered to 








UNRRA. Transfers to other govern- 
ment agencies totaled 308 million 
pounds, unloading 296 million pounds 
of grain and cereal products. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MORAN MILL SOLD 
BONNE TERRE, MO.—H. H. Boyd 
and associates, Lindsborg, Kansas, re- 
cently purchased the Moran Flour 
Mill here. The mill has been owned 
and operated by the Moran family 
for more than 50 years. The name 
of Moran’s Flour Mill will be retained 
by the new owners. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Buffalo Strike 
Spreads; Three 
More Mills Down 


BUFFALO — The strike which 
closed the plants of General Mills, 
Inc., and Pillsbury Mills, Inc., two 
weeks ago spread to three other 
plants July 28, forcing the shutdown 
of the Standard Milling Co., Inter- 
national Milling Co., and Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co. plants. 

Plants of Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport 
and George Urban Milling Co. are 
the only mills currently operating in 
the Buffalo area. 

The principal issue in the dispute 
is reported to be the union’s demand 
for a 15% increase in wages, with 
seven instead of six paid holidays an- 
nually and three-week vacation pe- 
riods for those employees with 15 or 
more years of service. 

Stanley J. Bauer, business repre- 
sentative of Local 21021, is conduct- 
ing negotiations for the employees. 
He said that the strike will become 
industry-wide unless the negotiations 
at Buffalo are successful. 














Centennial to Build 
New Feed Mill 
at Granger, Wash. 


SEATTLE—Recognizing the grow. 
ing importance of the Yakima and 
Ellensburg areas in the state of 
Washington, Centennial F]o uring 
Mills Co. has announced that con. 
struction will start almost immedi. 
ately on a new feed mill and ware. 
house to be located at Granzer, 

“We recognize the growing im. 
portance of the Yakima area and 
want to grow with it,’”’ Moritz Mil. 
burn, president of Centennia!, states, 
“Naturally the mill at Granger will 
be a large user of local grains and 
other local products, and we hope its 
operations will, in turn, contribute to 
the valley’s growth.” 

It is planned that the new mill will 
supply wholesale and retai! outlets 
with the complete Centennial line of 
flours, cereals and feeds. Dwight 
Howell, Centennial feed department 
manager, will supervise operations at 
the new plant. 

The structure will cost approxi- 
mately $100,000 and will have con- 
plete manufacturing facilities for 75 
tons a day production capacity and 
storage capacity for 20,000 bu. grain. 
It is to be a five-story mill, with a 
one-story warehouse and fu!l base- 
ment under the entire structure. Lat- 
est labor saving machines wil! be in- 
stalled. 

The company is installing special 
pelleting machines and molasses ma- 
chinery in order to manufacture feeds 
particularly suited to Yakima and 
Ellensburg Valley needs for turkey 
and chicken flocks, dairy and beef 
cattle, calves and sheep, Mr. Milburn 
said. 





Good Corn Growing Weather Results 
in 158 Million-Bushel Improvement 


WASHINGTON — Corn crop pros- 
pects improved by 158 million bushels 
between July 1.and 15, the U.S. Re- 
porting Board revealed in a July 22 
estimate, based upon growing condi- 
tions as of July 15. The mid-month 
report was the first of two special 
surveys scheduled this summer at 
the request of Clinton P. Anderson, 
secretary of agriculture, because of 
the need for current information on 
the nation’s principal feed grain crop. 
Another supplementary estimate will 
be made Aug. 22. 

The new estimate places the pro- 
spective corn outturn at 2,770,930,000 
bu., which would be about 5% larger 
than average, but still far below last 
year’s record of 3,287,927,000 and 
somewhat under the department’s 
goal of 3 billion. 

The startling increase was attrib- 
uted to uniformly good corn weather 
in the 12 Corn Belt states where the 
special mid-month survey was con- 
ducted. 

Largest single increase was report- 
ed for Iowa, traditionally the nation’s 
largest producer, the 15-day rise of 
almost 60 million bushels ‘putting it 


back on top this year with an antici- 
pated 456,504,000-bu. crop. 

The increase in Illinois, closest 
competitor of Iowa, was only 9 mil- 
lion bu., bringing the July 15 indicat- 
ed crop to 415,104,000 bu. 

The increase admittedly was a 
great relief to the administration, 
which had feared the implications of 
a short corn crop, both as to price 
and from the standpoint of tentative 
foreign export commitments. 

Aside from the improvement in 
weather throughout the Corn Belt, 


with adequate moisture, warm days) 


and fairly warm nights combining for 
excellent growing conditions, the 
board reported that farmers have 
been able to cultivate their fields in 
the last two weeks, and that fields 
are now fairly free of weeds. 

Over most of the Corn Belt, early 
season hybrids were planted more ex- 
tensively than usual to lessen the 
handicap of the late start, the report 
continued. Farmers in the eastern 
part of the Corn Belt have used more 
fertilizer in an effort to further limit 
the handicap. 

Aside from the 12 Corn Belt states, 


the board said its estimate was based 
on the July 1 general crop report, with 
other states listed at 613,734,000 bu. 
in arriving at the July 15 estimate. 
The full increase was recorded in the 
Corn Belt, the estimate now being 2,- 
157,196,000 bu. in this area against 
1,999,005,000 on July 1. 


Estimated production of corn 1 
leading states, with comparisons, In 
thousands of bushels: 

ly 1 Final 

July 15 July 1946 

ON ais vse o's 128,668 118,510 178,408 
Indiana ........ 186,233 173,240 231.4% 
Illinois «....... 415,104 406,080 514,368 
Michigan ...... 54,915 48,639 50,512 
Wisconsin ..... 99,255 94,165 111,980 
Minnesota ..... 207,324 196,692 239,888 
eee Sikes ba vee « 456,504 396,960 561,620 
Missouri ....... 144,738 135,966 171,976 
So. Dakota .... 116,760 105,084 120,300 
Nebraska ...... 210,975 196,425 231,362 
Kansas ........ 62,634 65,407 63,231 
Kentucky ...... 74,086 71,907 $1,979 
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FEED, GARDEN SHOP SCLD 


PALO ALTO, CALIF. — The Palo 
Alto Feed, Fuel & Garden Shop, 122 
Hamilton Ave., has been so!d by 
William H. Williams to Dona! id H. 
Williams. 
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ficiency for 
Third Week in Row 


WINNIPEG—For the third week 
in succession, a decline has taken 
place in the moisture condition of 
the three prairie provinces of Can- 
ada, according to a July 23 precipita- 
tion survey of the Searle Grain Co., 
Ltd. The total combined condition, 
taking into account fall and growing 
season. rains, stubble and summer- 
fallow, and weighting for wheat acre- 
age, is now 95% of the longtime av- 
erage, compared with 97% a week 
previous and 89% at this time a year 


— Alberta the same total condi- 
tion is 95% of normal, compared 
with 97% the’ preceding week and 
90% a year ago. For Saskatchewan 
the total condition is now 94% of 
normal, compared with 97% and 
87%. For Manitoba the total condi- 
tion is now 100% of normal, com- 
pared with 102% and 97%. 

The rainfall from April 1 to July 
21 in Alberta has been 78% of nor- 
mal, compared with 80% a week 
previous. For Saskatchewan, rainfall 
is now 84% of normal, compared 
with 89% the previous week and for 
Manitoba rainfall is now 99% of 
normal, compared with 104% a week 
previous. 
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Railroad Freight 
Rate Increase Up 
for Hearing Sept. 9 


WASHINGTON — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission will place the 
railroad freight rate request before 
its division No. 2 for a hearing Sept. 
9, at which time all those opposing 
the higher tariffs are directed to con- 
solidate their presentation of testi- 
mony. 

The ICC report said that efforts 
will be made “to save time and avoid 
expense.” Organizations which plan 
oppositions generally concede that 
they do not expect to defeat the rail- 
road’s request. 

The railroads petitioned the gov- 
eriment on July 3 for the rate in- 
crease, barely six months after a gen- 
eral increase averaging 17.6% be- 
came effective. The carriers maintain 
that mounting operating costs are 
compelling several lines to operate at 
4 loss and have indicated that should 
tule changes now being demanded by 








' Tail labor groups become effective, a 


third petition to the government for 
increases may be necessary. 

Those desiring to participate in 
the initial hearing must file copies 
of their proposed statements with the 
ICC. by Aug. 20. Copies also should 
be transmitted to the regulatory 
authority of each state and to each 
Person known to appear as protestant. 
Notice to petitioners should be made 
on or before Aug. 20 to J. Aronson, 
466 Lexington Ave., New York, the 

et assignment stated. 
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€. H. SANFORD, JR., APPOINTED 
Charles H. Sanford, Jr., has been 
appointed assistant sales manager of 
pe grocery products division of 
rican Maize Products Co., with 
uarters in Chicago. Announce- 





ment of the appointment was made 
recently by Chas. F. Baumgart, sales 
manager of the grocery products di- 
vision. 

Prior to joining the American 
Maize Products Co., Mr. Sanford was 
vice president of the John T. Graff 
Co., Inc., in charge of educational 
sales promotion. Previously, Mr. San- 
ford has been advertising and mer- 
chandise manager of the American 
Molasses Co. and prior to that had 
been in the sugar brokerage business 
for seven years with Meinrath 
Brokerage Co. and Lamborn & Co., 
Inc. 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Preston-Shaffer — 
Plans to Replace 
Lost Capacity 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. — The 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. plans to 
replace the capacity lost when its 
Western Milling Co. unit at Pendle- 
ton, Ore., was destroyed by explo- 
sion and fire July 21, P. I. Welk, 
general manager of the company, 
has announced. 

At the time of the fire, the plant 
was producing about 3,500 sacks of 
flour daily, Mr. Welk said, with all 
of the production being bread and 
whole wheat flours. The company 
has a unit at Freewater, Ore., which 
is capable of producing bakery flour 
and Mr. Welk asserted that efforts 
will be made to distribute that unit’s 
bakery flour output among the com- 
pany’s old established trade. 

The company has been producing 
sizable quantities of flour for the gov- 
ernment and also for export move- 
ment. Mr. Welk said that the capaci- 
ty that has been devoted to the 
production of flour for those two 
markets will now be diverted to do- 
mestic trade in order that the con- 
tinuity of the company’s business 
may be maintained until such a time 
as the company can acquire added 
milling capacity. 

The company’s cake flour produc- 
tion at its Athena, Ore., and its soft 
wheat pastry flour production at 
Waitsburg, Wash., remain unaffect- 
ed. The manager said that there 
should be no interruption in ship- 
ments of soft wheat flours in the 
company’s established markets. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EXHAUST FANS DESCRIBED 
IN DAY CO. PUBLICATION 


MINNEAPOLIS — A bulletin de- 
scribing its line of type “G” indus- 
trial exhaust fans has been published 
by the Day Co., manufacturers of 
dust collecting and air-handling sys- 
tems for the cereal processing indus- 
try. 

The fans are manufactured in 11 dif- 
ferent sizes and each size may be ob- 
tained for either direct motor or belt 
drive, for clockwise or counter- 
clockwise rotation. The fan housing 
may be reset to discharge in any de- 
sired direction if necessary. Capaci- 
ties of the fans range from 1,000 to 
30,000 cu. ft. of air per minute and 
from 2 to 15 in. static pressure. 

Non-ferrous and non-sparking ex- 
hausters can be furnished where ex- 
plosion hazards or other conditions 
make them necessary. 

The bulletin, No. 471, describes the 
fans in detail. Copies may be obtained 
by addressing a request to the Day 
Co., 810 Third Ave., N.E., Minneapolis 
13, Minn. 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 
Continental Baking Co. 


Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ...... 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. ... 


€ream of Wheat 


*Flour Mills of America, Inc............ 


General Baking Co. 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 
General Foods Corp. 
General Mills, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 
General Mills, Inc., 33%% Pfd. 


Great A. @ PR. Tem CO... ...cceccicseses 


Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York.... 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd. 116% 
34 


Langendorf United Bakeries, ‘‘A”’ 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “B” 


BE GP GBA Ra seice seeds res eveseccceseds 


Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 
National Biscuit Co. 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 
Novadel-Agene 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Pfd. 


Purity Bakeries Corp. ............-+++++ 
BeBe DOGR- COs «0 occ ccc ccc ccc rcscvcces 


Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 
Ralston Purina Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 


Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd........ 


Sterling Drug 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 


United Biscuit of America ............. 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ........... 
pO SAC eee eee ee 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ........... 


Omar, Ine 


Standard Milling Co. ......... 


*Chicago stock market. 


cee e errr eheceseseos 


High Low . Close Close 
July 19, July 26, 
-——_1947—_ -, 1947 1947 
reer 3514 29% 32 32% 
miler 39 30 35% 36% 
award 7 3% 44 4% 
ee 2034 13% 15% 15 
vee 106% 97% 99 99% 
gato 15% 62 65%, 6634 
ee 192 185 191 
o:e/acale 30 24 26% 25% 
bss Sok 19% 13% 18 18% 
ae ee 13% 10 105% 10% 
ahaa 185 168 183 182% 
evs oe 4534 38% 41% 4054 
rae 54% 43 524 52% 
tre 131% 126% 128% 127% 
oe 22 110 Ses 116% 
babes 112 9514 110 112 
paekae 145 133% 136% 137% 
betvive 9% 6% 8y% o. 3 
ay aed K 3414 393% 3914 
13 116% 116% 
hee te 21% 4 32% 
Stats 30 21% ie 25 
ES 65% 43% 53% 564 
aye 103% 9714 10014 Vy 
binds 34% 27 2934 32% 
ES 7 181 186 185 
Fee 31% 15 26 
neces 38% 301, 37 38 
Be ctaes 08 103% dere 107% 
PoE 3614 25 32% 32% 
Scced 96 85 90% 91 
cata 170 155 158% 160 
ren 105% 102 104% 105 
onarns 37% 2634 30% 31 
an$e 101% 97% 1 101% 
pau 49 35% 4156 41%, 
vag 104% 102 104% 103% 
adie eS 45% 32% 10% 42 
¢ Baie 22% 19% 21% 22% 
aa hae 8% 35% 5 5 
aVe Ee 19% il 134% 13% 
er 106% 9814 9834 1 
Bid Asked 
ip tiountiwees 11% 12% 
iG. EL Ooi R Oo Che 14 15% 





Spring Wheat Crop Probably Will 
Escape Rust Damage, Expert Says 


MINNEAPOLIS—Stem rust gen- 
erally is much lighter than usual in 
the spring wheat belt and leaf rust 
infection is only light to moderate, 
according to Donald G. Fletcher, ex- 
ecutive secretary, of the Conference 
for the Prevention of Grain. Rust, 
who recently returned from a field 
trip through the Dakotas and western 
Minnesota. 

Stem rust was found on wheat, 
barley and oats through central 
South Dakota as far north as North 
Dakota line, but it is not likely to 
cause appreciable damage this year in 
that state. Two local areas of light 
stem rust were observed in North Da- 
kota, one near Berthold and one near 
West Hope. It seems likely these 
were caused by rust-spreading bar- 
berry bushes, as only a few pustules 
of stem rust were found in southeast- 
ern North Dakota and none in south- 
western North Dakota, Mr. Fletcher 
said. 4 

Scab is causing some damage to 
wheat and barley in the lower Red 
River Valley. Most rye fields had 
more than the usual ergot infection. 
A few flax fields in Southern North 
Dakota were moderately infected with 
flax rust. Some of the late susceptible 
flax fields in this area, may be hurt 
later if a heavy infection develops. 
Loose smut in wheat and barley are 
taking 3 to 8% of the heads. All of 
the loose smut of wheat and some of 
the smut of barley can only be _con- 
trolled by the hot water treatment of 
the seed. Chemical dusts have no ef- 
fect on loose smut, as the organism 
is present inside the seed and not 
found on the surface of the kernels 
as is the case with covered smut. 

Grains are late, but are rapidly 
catching up, and harvest may be only 
slightly behind: normal. In western 
and northern North Dakota the ma- 
turity of wheat now varies from flow- 
er to milk, indicating three weeks to 





a month from harvest. It appears 
that much of the grain will ripen 
about the same time. The durum, 
barley and flax crops have a large 
number of exceptionally good fields, 
said Mr. Fletcher. 

Yield estimates at this time are 
dangerous, he said but on the basis of 
stands and present moisture condi- 
tions it would seem that government 
estimates of yields are possible. With 
the heavy stands, storms would cause 
severe lodging when the grain fills. 
Heat recently in parts of South Da- 
kota pushed the grain to maturity 
and any extended period of excessive 
heat now would damage the grain 
which is in the milk stage. 

Much less acreage has been fal- 
lowed this year. It was evident in 
western North Dakota that many of 
the strips which would normally be 
in fallow had been planted after fa- 
vorable moisture conditions developed 
this spring, Mr. Fletcher added. 
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SPRINGFIELD NAMED 
AS GRAIN TERMINAL 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO — Effective 
Aug. 1, Springfield will become a 
grain terminal market, according to 
an announcement by the Chamber of 
Commerce. Other terminal markets 
in Ohio include Cleveland, Toledo and 
Cincinnati. 
p—_____________} 

NEW SBA OFFICES 

ATLANTA — New offices of the 
Southern Bakers Association are lo- 
cated in 708 Henry Grady Bldg., this 
city. New telephone number, which 
is not listed in the directory is Cy- 
press 1849. Faber A. Bollinger is sec- 
retary, having taken over fulltime 
duties June 1, 
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PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


PILLSBURY SALES SHOW GAIN 


OF $48 MILLION DURING YEAR 


Net Earnings for Fiscal Year Ended May 31 Amount to 
$4,634,277, or $7.73 Per Share of Common Stock; 
Sales Total $188,270,196 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., in its annual réport released re- 
cently announced total sales of $188,- 
270,196 for the fiscal year ending 
May 31 as compared with $140,304,- 
731 a year ago, an increase of $47,- 
965,465. 


“The large wheat crop coming up 
and the continued demand for grain 
products all over the world are the 
chief economic factors under ‘the 
studied attention of your company,” 
said Philip W. Pillsbury, president, 
in his review of the year. 

Net earnings for the year 1946-47 
amounted to $4,634,277 as compared 
with $2,283,851 a year ago. Earnings 
the past year amounted to $7.73 a 
share on the common stock after de- 
ductions were made for dividends on 
the preferred stock. Dividends of $2 
a share on the common stock were 
paid. Last year earnings of $3.52 a 
share on common stock were report- 
ed, and dividends of $1.60 a share 
were paid. 


To meet future production needs, 
the company has a new grain storage 
elevator with a capacity of 1,250,000 
bu., head house, annex and ware- 
house under construction at Los An- 
geles; a new pre-mix plant under 
construction at Springfield, Ill., one 
of the few plants in the U.S. built 
specifically to supply bakeries, hotels, 
restaurants and institutions with pre- 
pared mixes; a new feed plant, grain 
elevator and warehouse completed at 
Lima, Ohio, and a soybean oil re- 
fining plant nearing completion at 
Clinton, Iowa. 

“It is not surprising,” Mr. Pills- 
bury said in his review, “that Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc.—national and inter- 
national in scope—is owned by 6,529 
common stockholders living in every 
state in the union, the Philippine 
Islands and several foreign countries. 
Pillsbury has about as many suppliers 
of raw material, one way or another 
as it has consumers, and about as 
many employees as it has owners— 
shareholders.” 





Agreement Reached on USDA 
Funds; Research Plans Listed 


WASHINGTON — As the two 
chambers of Congress reached an 
agreement over the appropriation for 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
the Research and Marketing Act Di- 
vision of that agency announced rec- 
ommendations of its national ad- 
visory committee concerning the dis- 
bursement of the nine million dollars 
approved by Congress for those ac- 
tivities. 

The national advisory committee 
urged emphasis on studies to promote 
increased marketing efficiency and 
wider utilization of farm products 
and asked that a large share of the 
available funds be slated for that 
purpose. 

The committee asked for a speed- 
up of the research program through 
contracts with private agencies 
where it can be shown that they can 
do the work more rapidly, more ef- 
fectively or at lower cost than 
through government facilities. 

The committee will meet again 
Sept. 22-23 for further review of this 
year’s program and plans for the pro- 
gram for 1949. 

Members of the committee who at- 
tended the recent sessions at the de- 
‘partment included: Fred Bailey, Na- 
tional Grange, Washington, D. C-.; 
Robert R. Coker, vice president, Cok- 
er’s Pedigreed Seed Co., Hartsville, 
S. C.; Kerr Scott, State Commission- 
er of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C.; C. 
W. Kitchen, executive vice president 
United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 


Assn., Washington, D. C.; John 
Davis, executive secretary, National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 


Washington, D; C.; Walter Randolph, 
president, Alabama State Farm Bu- 
reau, Montgomery, Ala., and Dean H. 
J. Reed, Purdue University, La Fay- 
ette, Ind. 

In reaching an agreement on the 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 
budget for this year, the Senate 
overrode the more economy-minded 
House and restored the 150 million 
dollar: request for soil conservation 
payments on 1948 crops. The House 
had cut this out completely in its 
version. 


In addition the Senate upped the 
school lunch program authorization 
to 65 million dollars, a compromise 
between a Senate recommendation 
that the fund be completely restored 
and the House approval of a 45 mil- 
lion-dollar fund. The restoration of 
the soil conservation payment fund 
provides for salaries to farmer com- 
mitteemen of state, county and local 
committees. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRST NEW WHEAT AT TOLEDO 


TOLEDO — The first car of new 
crop wheat received at Toledo this 
year was three weeks later than last 
year. It was shipped from Grand Rap- 
ids, Ohio, to Forrester Grain Co., 
graded No. 2 red, tough, weighed 
59.5 Ib. to the bushel and showed 15% 
moisture. Wheat appears to be of 
good quality, aside from moisture, 
and fields are ready to cut, but 10 
days to two weeks of dry, sunshiny 
weather is needed to put grain in 
proper condition for combine thresh- 
ing. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW DUTCH PROCEDURE 
SUGGESTED BY COMMITTEE 


Following a study of a recent pro- 
posal from the flour importers’ bu- 
reau in the Netherlands requesting 
that copies of letters of indemnity 
issued by mills to steamship com- 
panies be sent to representatives of 
the mills, the Europe-Africa area 
committee of the Flour Millers Ex- 
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(A DELAWARE CORPORATION) 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL POSITION, MAY 31, 1947 
CURRENT ASSETS 








Cash on demand deposit and on hand .......-cseseeresceeres $ 4,820,779 
Trade accounts receivable, less reserve for bad debts of 
PPRMEOO, Po ck hipe kes bak’ DENS bs Ce bes't.t0 0 he Wepaiag ed Pedee tah 8,531,130 
Bill of lading drafts under collection .......0e+seeeeeeeeess 1,752,799 
Inventories— 
Wheat and other milling grain, at market including adjust- 
ment to market of open contracts .........e.+ee%e+. $10,354,916 
Flour and millfeed, at developed cost based on market 
Prices OF GYRUS ee io vices ct bic 0 ross hae eee eee 5,482,074 
Specialties, commercial feed, ingredients, soybeans, etc., 
at cost or market, whichever lower ..........+.++8+ 6,698,738 
Sacks, supplies, etc., at cost or market, whichever lower.. 3,614,906 
$26,150,654 
Less reserve for valuation ........civcccces Footcssvecges 1,800,000 
24,350,634 
Advances on grain purchases ......ccrcercccsersecccsvvcens 767,128 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable, less reserve for bad debts 
Of. -SEjOGD 0-05 Ca cane baes carat o he dpdenovecvbe cece ns teks es 693,445 
Total current assetS .....-ceceeeessecrereccses eerie. $40,915,906 
NOtGS PAVRDIS co dicicisies o's civcle sc lg eWe wees ced ves eeepeceeeeees $ 7,145,000 
Accounts payable and accrued liabilities— 
Trade accounts payable ......c.ce see necrernecccnceeeees $ 3,111,570 
Accrued wages and other compensation ...........++0045 901,766 
Accrued property tAXGB ..... cere cccccvencesvccvscvecs 236,731 
Employees’ withholdings ........ccscsccccscescccscsvece 159,620 
OE 5. ne Oren 6:4 8-2 rn 00s 2d b f-05 ee Teepe eae bis 0s08 456,292 
1,865,979 
Dividends payable .......-.cccccscrcccceseccccesevesssscere 590,580 
Terminated employment allowances payable ........-+esesees 430,219 
Reserves for pending claiMS .......eeeeecceec ser vereeseccene 286,100 
Reserve for taxeS OM IMCOME ... cece cesecscverccsccscvcseses 4,748,768 
Total current liabilities ........ccccecersccccececvess 18,066,646 
WOE “CUBTOME GUNONN occ ces ch criccw edness bes dd bccrcrtovesesecen's $22,849,260 
Ratio of current assets to current liabilities .............++. 2,26 tol 
Net current assets, brought forward .........eeseeeeeeeeeeee $22,849,260 
Property, plant and equipment— 
Fixed plant, based on appraisal as at Aug. 1, 1922, with 
subsequent additions at cost: 
NM ain soa Kd a AE 18 4S wed CR ThE) eRe niepie 069 Se Hho Cue eee wes $ 1,538,312 
Buildings, machinery and equipment, less reserves for 
depreciation and amortization of $14,571,325...... 11,791,972 
$13,330,284 
Automotive and office equipment, at cost less depreciation 1,082,730 
Investment in and advances to wholly-owned subsidiary, 
representing equity in office building .............. 470,912 
14,883,926 
Miscellaneous assets— 
Prepaid EXPENSES .... cer eccceceecrvcvessersesessseeens $ 482,856 
Trade memberships and miscellaneous investments, at 
cost, less reserve Of $19,750 .....ceceeeeeeeesencnee 94,100 
MidGSANSGUS. oo ok 6 o5 0 ko 6b ee EEA ee wee bee COE e SNE bE see 73,066 
650,022 
Good-will, trademarks, trade names, etc. and hydraulic rights 
ee: Aer rrr riers frre) riers Grr eT $38,383,209 
Ownership— 
$4 cumulative preferred stock: 
Authorized, 100,000 shares without par value, with 
maximum sinking fund redemption price of $102 per 
share and maximum other redemption price of $105 
per share ae 
Issued and outstanding, 96,278 shares at $100 per share $ 9,627,800 
Common stock: 
Authorized, 800,000 shares, par value $25 per share od 
Issued and outstanding, 549,224 shares .........+++. 13 730,600 
Accumulated earnings, retained and used in the business. . 15,024,809 
$38,383,209 
YEAR ENDED MAY 31, 1947 
Income— 
Net sales of products and S@TViCES ....eeseceeeereeveees $188,270,196 
Interest, gain on disposal of fixed plant, and other mis- 
CellanCous. {1COME 2... csc cccvesccrccrseseresessecs 437,845 
$188,708,041 
Costs and expenses— 
Cost of productS SOI ...- cee ee eee e ee eeereereneeerereere $160,915,946 
Provision for ‘inventory valuation .....+-eeeecseeeereeene 1,800,000 
Selling, general and administrative expenses............ 15,551,054 
Depreciation of property, plant and equipment......... 952,212 
Interest EXPENSE .... eee cc ce cee eeecsreeereseereareenenee 187,039 
Premium on preferred stock retired .....-s+eeeeeereeeess 7,444 
Miscellaneous ....ccsccccccecscccccvcvcsceveresresssesess 200,119 
Provision for state taxeS On iMCOME.......+.-eeeeeeeeee 460,000 
Provision for federal taxes on imcome..........eeeseees 4,000,000 
184,073,814 
sce ehetegeseecetes = ¢ 634,227 


Net earnings for the year ........-++-++0+5 


STATEMENT OF ACCUMULATED EARNINGS 


(Formerly Described as Earned Surplus) 
YEAR ENDED MAY 31, 1947 


Balance, May 31, 1946 
Net earnings for the year 


Portion of reserve for postwar abnormal expenses not required 


Deduct dividends declared: 
Preferred, at rate of $4 per share..... 
Common, at rate of $2 per share...,. 


Balance, May 31, 1947 


sae 11,778,772 
Sey oan Nee § i esaaat 
ont 9,092 
$ 16,512,091 
ena Fate Sea aN $ 388,834 
savas fev Eeted 1,098,448 
1,487,282 
sees Eee es $ 15,024,809 


—, 





port Assn. last week made the fol- 
lowing recommendation: 

“In order to establish a uniform 
policy, the Europe-Africa area com- 
mittee recommends ‘that ‘all mills 
immédiately:: request’ their Dutch 
connections to cover their future pur- 





chases with all risk insurance and 
open letters of credit, which will 
permit damage or loss notations on 
bills of lading. The Dutch importers 
should then file their own claims for 
any damage between mill and destl- 
nation:”’ es 
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CHAMPION—Gordon Smith III, 20, 
son of Gordon Smith, Jr., vice presi- 
dent and production manager of 
Smith Bakeries, Mobile, won the 
state amateur golf tournament in 
Birmingham July 19. His father, son 
of the founder of Smith Bakeries, 
was climinated in the semi-finals of 
the event. 





Cooperation in Food 
Conservation Is 


Pledged by Council 


MINNEAPOLIS—Cooperation with 
any agency of government President 
Truman may designate in carrying 
out a program to conserve food sup- 
plies has been pledged by the Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council through 
its chairman, R. C. Woodworth of 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis. 

The pledge was made in: a letter 
to the President as an aftermath to 
Mr. Truman’s reference in his mid- 
year economic report July 21 of possi- 
ble food shortages. 

In response to the suggestion that 
the government would seek “volun- 
tary cooperation of the grain trade” 
of food conservation measures are 
found necessary, Mr. Woodworth 
wrote the President: 

“The National Grain Trade Coun- 
cil assures you of its willingness to 
cooperate whole-heartedly with any 
agency of government you may desig- 
nate to consider or formulate ar- 
rfangements whereby the public may 
be fully informed of the actual sup- 
ply and demand situation.” 

The council includes six nation- 
wide grain and feed trade associa- 


TRG RAREST ALIENS SR EEA 





EXCELLENT RUSSIAN WHEAT 
CROP FORECAST 

This year’s wheat crop in the 
Soviet Union is generally excellent, 
according to a report from Tass, the 
Russian news agency. The Soviet 
agency’s communique said the USSR 
could have sold Britain 1 million tons 
out of this year’s crop. Some Mos- 
Cow observers speculated that the 
Soviet Union might enter the world 
stain markets in the future on a 
large scale and eventually become a 
Competitor of the U.S. and Canada 
in volume exports. One source, usual- 
ly well-informed, said that the Rus- 
Slans had mentioned a figure many 


‘times 1 million tons as the possible 


Stain export from the Soviet in 1950. 


TT 





tions, Mr.“ Woodworth pointed out, as 
well as all of the 28 organized grain 
exchanges in the nation. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GENERAL MILLS’ DIVIDEND 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills on July 28 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
$0.84375 per share on General Mills 
33%% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock, payable Sept. 1, 1947, 
to stockholders of record Aug. 8, 
1947. This is the eighth consecutive 
quarterly dividend on General Mills’ 
recently issued 334% preferred stock. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PILLSBURY GRANTS 12'%c 
RAISE AT SPRINGFIELD 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—A new two- 
year wage agreement has been signed 
by officials of the plant of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., here, granting pay in- 
creases averaging 12%¢ an hour to 
about 600 employees, members of the 
Federation of Grain Processors 
(AFL). 

E. G. Peterson, assistant plant 
manager, said that under: the new 
agreement, hourly wage rates ranged 
from 97%¢ to $1.44%%4. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BILL WOULD REESTABLISH 
PRICE AND RENT CONTROL 


WASHINGTON—Under a bill in- 
troduced in Congress by Rep. Adolph 
J. Sabath (D., Ill.), the President 
would be given authority to reestab- 
lish price and rent control until 
Dec. 31, 1948. The bill was referred 
to the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. Under the terms vf the 
Sabath proposal the President would 
be granted all the authority original- 
ly contained in the old price control 
law, and would be authorized to 
establish such agencies considered 
necessary to carry out the control 
functions. The proposal is embodied 
in H.R. Res. 253. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ABA PROMOTION GROUP 
ADDS TWO ON COMMITTEE 


CHICAGO—Harry W. Zinsmaster, 
chairman of American Bakers Assn. 
and of the over-all policy committee 
for the $1,500,000 baking industry 
promotional program, recently an- 
nounced the addition of the follow- 
ing. to the promotional program’s 
planning committee: E. E. Kelley, 
Jr., president of Butter Krust Bakers, 
Lakeland, Fla., and partner of Sun- 
beam Cake Bakers, Lakeland, and 
George L. Morrison, president, Gen- 
eral Baking Co., New York. 

These men were appointed by 
ABA’s executive committee, Mr. 
Zinsmaster says, and their appoint- 
ments were approved by the policy 
committee. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SENATE APPROVES 1% 
SECURITY TAX FREEZE 


WASHINGTON — The Senate has 
unanimously approved legislation to 
freeze the social security tax at 1% 
each on employers and employees un- 
til Jan. 1, 1950. The bill was _ re- 
turned to the House for concurrence 
on amendments. 

Unless the bill becomes law, the 
present 1% old age insurance pay- 
roll levy will jump to 2%% next Jan. 
1, costing employers and employees 
about $1 billion each during 1948. 

The Senate amended the House ap- 
proved bill to eliminate proposed 
stepups after 1949. 
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JULY 1 WHEAT CARRY-OVER SET 
AT ONLY 83.5 MILLION BUSHELS 


Smallest, With One Exception, in 22 Years—40.4 Million 
on Farms, 9.8 Million in Interior Mills, 24.6 
Million in Merchant Mills 


WASHINGTON—Carryover stocks 
of about 83% million bushels old 
wheat were stored in all positions, on 
and off farms, July 1, 1947, according 
to information compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. This 
carryover is about a quarter million 
bushels more than July 1, 1937, when 
stocks, because of drouth, were the 
smallest in 22 years of comparable 
record. Current stocks are a sixth 
less than the 100 million bushels July 
1, 1946, and only about one eighth of 
the peak stocks of 631 million bushels 
on July 1, 1942. That current stocks 
are so low, when the 1946 wheat crop 
was the largest of record to that 
date, is largely due to heavy millings 
and exports during the past two crop 
seasons. 


40.4 Million on Farms 


Of the current total, the crop re- 
porting board estimates 40.4 million 
bushels remaining on farms, 9.8 mil- 
lion bushels at interior mills, eleva- 
tors and warehouses and 24.6 million 
bushels at merchant mills. Also in- 
cluded are 8.1 million bushels of old 
wheat in commercial stocks at ter- 
minals, reported by the Production 
and Marketing Administration, and 
500,000 bu. owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. in transit. Other CCC- 
owned wheat is included in thé esti- 
mates by positions. No estimate is 
made for other old wheat in transit. 
The off-farm total is 43 million bu- 
shels, compared with 58.5 million a 
year ago and 191.5 July 1, 1945. July 
1, 1942, off-farm stocks were 468 
million bushels. 


New Crop a Cushion 

The low level of carry-over stocks 
is overcome by this’ year’s record 
new crop, making aggregate supplies 
for the 1947-48 season of 1,519 mil- 
lion bushels, second largest of record. 
The previous high mark in crop year 
supplies was 1,599 million bushels in 
1943-44, when there was a record 
carry-over of 622 million bushels and 
imports of 132 million. 


C’-over Total 

July 1 Crop Imports supply 
1947-48...... 83 1,436 nee 1,519 
1946-47...... 100 1,156 o0we 1,256 
1945-46...... 281 1,108 2 1,391 
1944-45...... 317 1,072 42 1,431 
1943-44...... 622 841 136 1,599 
1941-42...... 385 943 4 1,332 
1937-38...... a 874 1 958 


Distribution of carry-over stocks of wheat 
are here shown in millions of bu.: 
1947 1946 1945 1944 


On farms ...... 40 42 89 192 
Int. mills, elev... 10 8 42 104 
Mer. mills ..... 24.5 13 58 104 
PEI ve owe veg seve 5 7 24 59 
Visible (gov’t) .. 8 30 67 162 
vs. ie 83 100 281 622 


Other July 1 grain stocks in all posi- 
tions, with comparisons, are here shown 
(000’s omitted): 

1947 1946 1945 1944 


Corn . 727,359 532,157 774,445 595,591 
Oats .... 278,303 291,712 236,496 208,392 
Barley 55,621 58,570 95,971 75,937 
Rye ..... 2,343 2,277 12,736 30,985 


Disappearance Smaller 


Wheat disappearance in the April- 
June quarter, the last of the 1946-47 
crop year, was approximately 225 
million bushels, against 235 million 
in the corresponding time the preced- 
ing year; corn 649 million, against 
580 million; oats 293 million, against 
334 million; barley 56 million, against 
53 million; rye 2,700,000, against 5,- 
200,000. 

Indicated wheat disappearance in 


the 1946-47 crop year was 1,173 mil- 
lion bushels, compared with 1,337 
million the previous year. Official ex- 
port figures have not been given but 
they are indicated to have been about 
385 million bushels; food require- 
ments, 525 million; seed, 87 million, 
leaving a balance of 178 million for 
feed and other uses which were only 
minor. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WEATHER NEXT TWO WEEKS 
VITAL FOR SPRING WHEAT 


MINNEAPOLIS—Moisture during 
the past week was spotted, but bene- 
ficial at many points, says the July 
28 report of the Occident Elevator 
division of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. Excessively high temperatures 
the last half of the week caused 
some deterioration. Reports in gen- 
eral, however, are fairly optimistic, 
but the next two weeks are going to 
be critical in the final development 
of the wheat crop, the company says. 

Some cutting of winter wheat is 
under way in the Billings, Mont., 
area. Rye, barley and oats harvesting 
is beginning in southern North -Da- 
kota. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HEART ATTACK FATAL TO 
HARRY SCHAACK, CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—Harry C. Schaack, 60, 
former president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, died July 28 of a 
heart attack in the office of Shear- 
son, Hammill & Co., stock brokers, 
where he was a registered represen- 
tative in the grain department. 

A native of Chicago, Mr. Schaack 
had been in the grain business in 
Chicago all of his adult life. He be- 
came a member of the Board of 
Trade in June, 1911, served as a di- 
rector from 1937 to 1941, as second 
vice president from 1941 to 1942, 
first vice president in 1943 and 1944, 
and as president from July, 1944, to 
Jan. 1, 1947. 

Surviving are his widow, Caroline 
Webber Schaack, and four sons, Har- 
ry, Joseph, John and Philip. 








The Late Harry C. Schaack 
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ACTIVE FLOUR DEMAND SENDS 
MILL BOOKINGS UP TO 200% 


Bakery Buyers Place Sizeable Orders—PMA Purchases 
Largest in Weeks, Following July 21 Price Increase 
—September Allocations Down 


Millers experienced another good 
run of flour orders the past week, as 
several classes of buyers continued 
their program of stocking up for the 
next 90 to 120 days. Business also 
was augmented by the largest book- 
ings by the government in a long 
time, the latter being made possible 
by an advance of 15@20¢ sack July 
21. The big end of the week’s busi- 
ness again was booked by hard win- 
ter wheat mills, although spring 
wheat plants came in for a much 
larger share as a result of offering 
new crop flour at substantial dis- 
counts under old crop spot supplies. 
The week’s bookings averaged close 
to 200% of capacity. 


PMA MAIN EXPORT 
FLOUR OUTLET 


Outside of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, there was 
little in the way of export outlets. 
During part of last week, at least, 
the PMA offered ample outlet for 
export capacity at fairly attractive 
levels at times, but wheat market 
changes from day-to-day altered this 
situation in proportion. Sales were 
most active at the beginning and end 
of the week. Last week’s purchases 
by the PMA were the best in many 
weeks and there was additional gov- 
ernment business in the way of army 
quartermaster purchases. September 
export flour allocations, announced 
July 28 totaled 254,000 long tons, 
wheat equivalent, or barely half of 
the 502,000-ton August allocation. 


SPRING BOOKINGS 
REACH 183% 


Spring wheat mills shared in an 
expanded volume of domestic orders 
the past week, with bookings aver- 
aging 183% of capacity, compared 
with 99% the previous week and 
220% a year ago. Bookings were best 
early in the week and again toward 
the close. Spring mills have been un- 
der a severe handicap of record- 
breaking premiums for high protein 
old crop wheat, which has prevented 
them from quoting competitive prices 
on immediate shipment flour. Old 
crop spring wheat of 16% protein 
reached a record high of 97¢ over the 
Minneapolis September future before 
showing a 10¢ break early this week. 
For shipment after Sept. 15, mills 
were quoting flour 60@85¢ sack be- 
low near-by shipments. The mill 
strike at Buffalo threw some business 
to the Minneapolis area, which helped 
to swell the total bookings. Shipping 
directions continue heavy and mills 
are operating at capacity limits. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
CONTINUE HEAVY 


Heavy southwestern sales in the 
forepart of the week, both to the do- 
mestic bakery trade and the PMA, 
were followed by a slump in buying 
after prices advanced. Last week’s 
total, however, was the third heaviest 
on the crop, with average bookings 
of 202% of capacity. This compares 
with 309% the preceding week and 
193% a year ago. About one fifth of 
the business was to the PMA and 
there was a smattering of private 


export trade. Some additional chain 
buying was done early in the week. 
While most of the larger bakery op- 
erators are now thought to be cov- 
ered for three months or longer, 
millers believe that a _ substantial 
portion of the medium-sized trade is 
not covered very far in advance and 
will have to buy in the next few 
weeks. Most bakers seem to have 
price ideas from 10 to 20% below 
the current market and should a dip 
into that range occur, another peri- 
od of good sales would likely follow. 
Family trade is scattered and light. 
Export business was awaiting Sep- 
tember allocations. Shipping direc- 
tions were active, being stimulated 
by curtailment of production in Buf- 
falo, with a possibility of the labor 
trouble at two plants there spreading 
to all mills in that center. Kansas 
City mills ran at a practical peak 
of 110% capacity, only a minor varia- 
tion from the 113% of the preceding 
week. 


EASTERN TRADE 
BUYS NEW CROP 


Buffalo demand was better, but 
filling of orders was slowed up by 
continued idleness of some mills due 
to labor troubles. A let-up in buying 
interest was evident in the metro- 
politan New York market, with a 
large percentage of bakers appar- 
ently well covered for the time being. 
More mills were offering new crop 
springs for shipment after Sept. 1 
and a number of substantial sales re- 
sulted. New York export trade was 
quiet, with everyone awaiting an- 
nouncement of the September allo- 


cations. Trade on the September 
quotas had not started at the close of 
business July 28. 

Demand in the Boston market has 
quieted down considerably since the 
recent flurry. Most buyers report that 
their inventory position now is com- 
fortable. Offerings of new crop 
springs at 80¢@$1 sack under spot 
prices attracted some large-scale in- 
quiries, but most buyers still hope 
for lower prices. While many users in 
the Pittsburgh area cling to the 
belief that current prices are too 
high, there is a marked expansion of 
buying interest and stocking of flour 
ahead in modest amounts on a 90- to 
120-day shipment basis is now the 
policy. Each downward price revision 
in the Philadelphia market brings a 
fairly good volume of buying orders. 


CENTRAL STATES 
BUYING BETTER 


Chicago handlers report bakers 
showing more interest.in flour offer- 
ings, with a fairly active business 
continuing. Most sales are in one- 
to three-carlots, although some 
round-lot orders are also included. 
Most business is in hard winters, but 
springs are being sold in increasing 
quantities, the latter being offered 
for new crop shipment at 50@90¢ 
under old crop. Cleveland jobbers 
and bakers came in more actively for 
more hard winters and some new 
and old crop springs also were taken. 
Most of the sales were for 120 days’ 
requirements. Buyers generally be- 
lieve present prices will prevail for 
awhile. Bakery and family trade buy- 
ing at St. Louis has been of good 
volume and mills there participated 
in the increased PMA buying on the 
higher price basis. 


SOUTHEASTERN BAKERS 
CAUTIOUS BUYERS 


Trading has quieted down in the 
Southeast, although some _ bakers 
were reported still in the market. 
Reports that bakers in other parts 
of the country were covering through 
1947 apparently have not prompted 





Durum Mills Running on Large PMA 
Order; Domestic Directions Better 


The feature of the durum granulars 
market last week was the placing of 
contracts by the government for 190- 
sacks granulars for export to Italy. 
The business was divided among a 
number of durum mills, shipment to 
be made by Aug. 15. The price is 
understood to have been a little less 
than millers had hoped for, but the 
business was welcome. It means 
that all mills will be running full 
time for the next two or three weeks, 
since all of them report shipping di- 
rections from the domestic trade as 
good. 

New buying by macaroni manufac- 
turers is still confined to an occasion- 
al car to help fill out needs until 
new crop products and hoped for low- 
er prices are available. The prospect 
for the growing crop remains favor- 
able, but continued dry weather in 
the important North Dakota area is 
causing some concern. 

Fancy amber durum is selling at 
6¢ bu. premium over the September 
future, while bread wheats bring 


anywhere from 30¢ to 90¢ over the 
future, so millers feel that macaroni 
manufacturers perhaps are not tak- 
ing advantage of a real opportunity 
to buy. The durum harvest is still 
some distance off. 





Granulars are quoted at $5.50 sack, 
bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, with con- 
tinued rumors that some companies 
are shading this price. 

While eastern macaroni makers 
have not yet increased prices of pack- 
aged goods, high labor and raw mate- 
rial costs may make such a move 
necessary. Western manufacturers re- 
cently increased prices by 30¢ a 20- 
Ib. box of macaroni and spaghetti and 
25¢ on 10-Ib. boxes of noodles. 

Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, July 26, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 


1 Amber Durum or better.: .$2.39% @2.43% 
2 Amber Durum or better... 2.39% @2.43% 
3 Amber Durum or better... 2.38% @2.42% 
1 Durum or better .....:.... 2.34% @2.39% 
2 Durum or better .......... 2.34% @2.39% 
3 Durum or better .......... 2.33% @2.38% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten milling companies, which represent the 
total capacity in the United States, in 
sacks, with comparisons; percentage of ca- 
pacity based on six-day week: 


Weekly % of 

production capacity 

* ce MR ee EE eee *178,494 76 
Previous week ........ 175,448 75 
RP. Ge. cp éactadacdes 186,747 88 
Crop year 

production 

SOP  LoTUY 3G,  1OEF. vc vice vcevase 586,847 
July 1-July 27, 1946 ......ceeee. 655,841 
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southeastern buyers to follow suit go 
far. It is believed that none in that 
section have booked beyond Septem- 
ber or early October. New Orleans 
reports indicate that most buyers 
appear content to follow a conserva- 
tive policy of purchasing for nearby 
to 30-day shipments. Southwestern 
flour seems to get the most interest, 
with springs handicapped pricewise. 


PACIFIC MILLS SELL 
LIGHTLY TO PMA 


Offerings of 80% extraction flour 
to the PMA by Pacific Northwest 
mills last week were reported light, 
but the agency took all that was ten- 
dered. Domestic business in that 
area shows only little improvement, 
Soft wheat flours are moving more 
freely as more new crop wheat be- 
comes available, but the high protein 
flours are slow sale, with wheat 
prices still too high for mills to take 
hold actively. 

(Continued on page -39) 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


FEED PRICE LEVELS 
HOLD TO FIRM SIDE 


Index Rises to Highest Point Since 
July, 1946—Strength of 
Grains a Factor 


Feedstuffs prices hold to the firm 
side, with continued active demand 
providing rather broad outlets for 
formula mixtures and straighi by- 
products. Relative firmness in corn, 
oats and wheat also contribuic to 
the feed market strength. During 
the past week, the Production and 
Marketing Administration index of 
wholesale feedstuffs prices for the 
country as a whole advanced 65 
points, to 272.1, which is the highest 
since July, 1946, while the feed grain 
index hit a new all-time high of 299.5, 
exceeding the previous record of 293.3 
made in July last year. 

Bran was in active request. Inquiry 
for shorts and middlings fell off 
somewhat and premiums were nar- 
rowed. In Minneapolis production of 
millfeeds was fair, but not of suffi- 
cient volume to take care of the 
broad and persistent inquiry. Even at 
the higher price levels, millfeeds 
were attractively priced in compari- 
son with the feed grains, corn, oats 
and barley. Bran, which sold at a 
discount of $17 per ton under mid- 
dlings two weeks ago, gained more 
ground and is now only $9 less than 
middlings. Although the demanc¢ for 
all millfeeds is excellent, bran is in 
stronger request currently, which is 
a reversal of form compared with the 
past few weeks. Minneapolis feed 
shipments for the week totaled 14,700 
tons, compared with 19,020 tons a 
year ago. 


Millfeed Production 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest the Southwest and at Suf- 
falo, representing’ 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 55,645 tons iast 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compzres 
with an output of 57,345 tons in the 
week previous and 45,026 tons the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date total 224,090 tens, 
as compared with 154,660 tons in ‘he 
corresponding period a year ago. }'ig- 
ures show production from Marci 1 
to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction 
basis, 31 Ib. of millfeed being accept- 
ed as the millfeed yield per 100 lb. of 
flour, 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Futures Close Lower 


After Early Strength 


Pressure of New Crop Offerings and Top-Heavy Price Structure 
Bring Downward Adjustment—Mills and CCC Liberal Buyers 


While the general run of wheat 
market news continued bullish, in- 
duding sizeable buying by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. for the export 
program, liberal flour bookings by 
domestic users and the Production 
and Marketing Administration and 
the smallest carryover of old crop 
wheat in the past decade, the pres- 
sure of new crop marketings was too 
great and prices of futures at the 
leading markets fell back 2% @5%¢ 
bu. the past week. 

The market had advanced 25@30¢ 
bu. during the past month and had 
reached a stage where buying re- 
sistance was mounting with each ad- 
vance. There were indications that 
flour buyers were being priced out of 
the market just as they were about 
to book larger amounts for forward 
delivery and the CCC showed reluc- 
tance to follow the advance. With 
these developments, the market fell 
back and the government and mill 
buying were resumed. 


New Crop Boosts Total Supply 


An official estimate of old crop 
carryover July 1 showed the meager 
total of 83,500,000 bu., the smallest 
since 1937 and with that exception 
the lightest in 22 years. The small 
balance, however, was cushioned by 
the record breaking new crop, which 
will provide total supplies of 1,519 
million bushels for the 1947-48 crop 
year. This total has been exceeded 
only once previously—1,599 million, 
in 1943-44 when there was a record 
carry-over of 622 million bushels and 
imports of 132 million. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
July 28 were: Chicago—September 
$2.31144, December $2.29, May $2.25; 
Minneapolis — September $2.34, De- 
cember $2.2814, May $2.251%4; Kan- 
sas City—September $2.225%, De- 
cember $2.2136, May $2.16%. 


European Crops 


The 1947 wheat harvest is progres- 
sing in southern Europe, with pros- 
pects generally less favorable than 
last season. Prospects are reported 
poor in France, where prices to the 
farmers for the new crop have been 
announced at the equivalent of $4.23 
bu. in U.S, currency. The Italian 
crop is estimated at 184 million bu., 
or about 60 million under the 1946 
crop. The wheat acreage in Belgium 
is less than half of last season. Bet- 
ter crops than last season are ex- 
pected in Germany, according to 
trade reports. Winter and spring 
crops in the U.S.S.R. were good to 
Satisfactory during the first week in 
July, according to Soviet press re- 
Ports. Harvesting of the winter grain 
crop is well under way in the south- 
ern areas. 

Stem rust has damaged occasional 
fields of winter wheat in the central 
and southwestern crop districts of 
Nebraska and some damage is pos- 
sible in the southern part of the pan- 
handle, says the weekly report of the 
Bureau of Plant Pathology. 

Although there was active interest 
by the CCC and a good demand from 
mills, wheat values at Kansas City 
Were somewhat easier during the 
Past week. CCC bids continually 
formed a floor for the market, but 

& was active when the agency’s 
Prices were advantageous. Interest 


was very active July 28, when the 
CCC price stood at $2.25%. As the 
Kansas City September future 
worked down to a close of $2.22%, 
the agency dropped its bid to $2.24, 
which at Kansas City figured 7%¢ 
under the Chicago September close 
on that date. However, a good volume 
of wheat was sold to the agency 
July 28. Meanwhile No. 1 ordinary 
dark hard stood at 1%¢ over the 
September. There was little change in 
the protein premium structure during 
the week, milling grade wheats such 
as a 12.50% protein varying between 
$2.33% and $2.35%. Receipts aver- 
aged around 1,200 cars daily, but 
were not as high as would normally 
be expected if the boxcar situation 
was better. It is apparent that good 
receipts will be scattered into the 
fall months rather than having a 
tremendous volume work into Kansas 
City immediately following harvest. 
The CCC purchased 7,403,600 bu. in 
the period between noon July 24 and 
the close of the market July 26. July 
28 afternoon bids by the agency were 
as follows: $2.24, Kansas City, in 
store, August; $2.37% gulf basis and 
$2.35%4 Chicago basis. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, July 26, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard......... $2.25% @2.64 
No. 2 Dark and Hafd........ 3 @2.6 

No. 3 Dark and ‘Hard........ 2.24 @2.62 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.23 ‘@2.61 
a esos e 2.29 @2.35 
a SE eeRS OS eR 2.28 @2.34 
ee PR eee 2.27 @2.33 
FO OE csc bt Uewceetcep abode 2.26 @2.32 


While demand at Fort Worth was 
not urgent, all offerings moved with- 
out delay. Ordinary protein No. 1 
hard was quoted July 28 at $2.36@ 
$2.37, delivered Texas common points, 
with 1¢ premium for 13% protein 
and %¢ additional for each %% pro- 
tein above 13%. 


Spring Premiums Skyrocket 

The cash spring wheat situation at 
Minneapolis was a very confused af- 
fair, with further advances registered 
in protein premiums. Good milling 
grades of old crop wheat were scarce, 
with mill buyers taking only enough 
to cover their absolute needs. Buyers 
also were more selective in face of 
the tremendous premiums, but even 
so, premiums continued to gain daily. 
Lower proteins and ordinary kinds 
showed sympathetic firmness. At the 
close of the week, 16% protein wheat 
commanded a premium of 77¢ over 
ordinary and even the ordinary was 
26@31¢ over the September future. 
Interest in new crop wheat to arrive 
so far is limited. A few cars of new 
North Dakota wheat have been sold 
for arrival by Sept. 15 at 15¢ over 
Minneapolis September, with no pro- 
tein premiums specified. Durum still 
was quiet, although interest picked 
up a little over recent weeks. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis July 26: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib. ........ $2.63 % @2.68% 
1 DNS 59 Ib. .... ee eee eeeees 2.62% @2.67% 
1 DNS 58 Ib. oo. cece eeeees 2.62% @2.67% 
2 DNS 57 Ib. once eee eeeucece 2.61% @2.66% 
3 DNS. 66 Ib. ..... eee eeeeees 2.56% @2.65% 
3 DNS GB Ib. ...ccscescveges 2.56% @ 2.64% 


Protein premiums: 12%, 0@3¢; 13%, 18¢; 
14%, 48¢; 15%, 65¢; 16%, 77¢. 
Pacific Wheat Moving Freely 
Pacific Northwest wheat is moving 
more freely, especially from the low- 
er rate points and the CCC bought a 
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July 20-26, Previous July 21-27, July 22-28, July 23-29, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 
PEOTTN WORE. © av. ck. cesses ed eee cds *947,366 882,649 922,290 861,581 711,619 
WORE co pas eck cceriehecs tee 1,620,617 1,598,882 1,435,348 1,290,087 1,172,442 
RIN er ee eee 260,324 416,848 547,279 522,897 476,542 
Central and Southeast ......... *597,394 540,891 471,617 577,036 548,739 
North Pacific Coast ........... *359,075 353,204 233,051 °74,008 365,117 
TR eh RA sve Sn 60 eds 3,784,776 3,792,474 3,609,585 3,625,609 3,274,459 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
-————-Percentage of capacity operated . oe July 1 to———, 
July 20-26, Previous July 21-27, July 22-28, July 23-29, July 26, July 27, 
194 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 92 86 83 87 73 3,257,338 2,697,657 
Southwest ...... 106 104 99 93 84 5,889,484 5,332,984 
; | aR errerr ys 43 69 91 87 82 1,733,270 1,947,568 
Central and S. E. 76 69 64 73 69 1,926,838 1,629,636 
No. Pacific Coast 100 101 62 101 89 1,273,489 $91,442 
Tomes. 08k 6s 88 88 86 88 79 14,080,419 12,499,287 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Montana and Iowa: 
capacity output tivity Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
July 20-26 ...... 944,280 996,292 106 capacity output __ tivity 
Previous week .. 944,280 972,874 103 July 20-26 ..... 646,200 *566,235 88 
Year ago ....... 894,660 904,494 101 Previous week .. 646,200 561,466 87 
eee Me 6 wihais ore 667,800 649,505 82 
j te re wee: eee Sen Two years ago.. 667,800 546,648 82 
LVO-YOAr AVOTABS .-..-++-+eseees Five-year average .........ee+e0e. 66 
Ten-year average ..........-eeeees 81 Ten-year average ...............0- 65 
Kansas City . *Preliminary. 
July 20-26 ...... 372,720 410,073 110 Minneapolis 
Previous week .. 372,720 421,842 113 July 20-26 ..... 378,360 381,131 101 
Year ago ....... 364,320 355,540 98 Previous week .. 378,360 321,183 85 
Two years ago.. 352,800 313,914 89 | ft aes 360,360 372,785 103 
Five-year average ........sesee00% 89 Two years ago.. 321,360 314,933 98 
WOR-FEOr QAVOTARS <i oo. cise ec ceezees 79 Five-year average ...........+e0e 79 
Wichita Ten-year average .......sceeeeeeee 64 
July 20-26 ..... 118,800 126,570 107 PACIFIC COAST 
Previous week .. 118,800 115,859 98 Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
SORE OBO. i cclcnts 112,800 100,814 90 
Two years ago.. 111,132 97,050 87 Seattle and Tacoma District 
Five-year average ........eseeeee% 88 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
TON=FORR AVUTARS 06s ccc cc ccccienes 80 capacity output tivity 
July 20-26 ..... 223,320 *210,700 94 
Salina Previous week .. 223,320 229,394 103 
July 20-26 ..... 100,200 87,682 ts Zear Seo .:..... 249,720 162,849 63 
Previous week .. 100,200 88,307 gg Two years ago.. 269,100 = 225,129 100 
Sake G00e 06s 84,600 74,500 gg Five-year average ..............-- 78 
Two years ago.. 80,556 61,320 16 TOMA FORE. GVOTREG os 6.6 ono 8s kcase tee 71 
Five-year average ........cceeeees 79 *Preliminary. 
Ten-year average ...........eeeeee 86 Portland District 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN July 20-26 ..... 134,200 148,375 111 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Previous week .. 134,200 123,810 92 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 2°@F ago .. - 134,200 80,211 60 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: Two years ago.. 143,200 148,879 104 
Weekly Witar Pet ac. af RRND on cot ete cegenes 85 
capacity output _ tivity OM-YOGF BVETEGZS 2... cccccsscsesces 74 
July 20-26 ..... 790,266 *597,394 76 BUFFALO 
Previous week .. 790,266 540,891 69 July 20-26 ..... 601,200 260,324 43 
Year ago........ 732,906 471,617 64 Previous week .. 601,200 416,848 69 
Two years ago.. 795,240 577,036 73 Year ago ....... 601,200 547,279 91 
Five-year average .........-.+.0:- 66 Two years ago.. 600,600 522,897 87 
Ten-year average ...............00. F _ 67 Five-year average ................ 70 
*Preliminary. Ten-year average .............+02% 74 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals*of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—, ——Northwest*——, 


-—Buffalot— --Combined**—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





production todate production to date production to date production to date 
July 20-26 ..... 32,817 125,049 17,703 64,665 5,125 34,376 55,645 224,090 
Previous week.. 32,377 16,901 8,067 57,345 
Two weeks ago 30,416 16,823 11,120 58,364 
BES ow is nbd 40.4 22,248 82,660 14,295 41,813 8,483 30,187 45,026 154,660 
BOSS. ccc ccvciece 26,124 102,000 17,447 65,388 10,589 41,267 54,160 208,655 
DA 23,742 91,792 14,410 52,956 9,650 35,593 47,802 180,341 
ye 23,592 89,537 12,512 46,999 8,729 34,526 44,833 171,061 
Five-yr. average 25,705 98,208 15,273 54,364 8,515 35,190 49,493 187,762 

*Principal mills. ¢All mills. **75% of total capacity. 

record amount of wheat on three nearby ‘requirements, with corn 


days, totaling nearly 2 million bu. 
Trading was more:active, with coun- 
try selling free in close-by areas. 
Markets were moving within a nar- 
row range, averaging slightly above 
the government figure of $2.18% 
track, bulk, Portland, for August. 
Some sales were reported for Sep- 
tember at that- figure’ Feed’ manufac- 
turers were ‘excellent buyers for 


priced out of formula feeds. Mills 
were active buyers of high protein 
wheats, with prices up 2 to 6¢ for 
the week. Harvesting is on in full 
blast, but in some areas it was de- 
layed occasionally by showers. 
Weather turned cooler. No crop dam- 
age was reported, except from isolat- 
ed areas, where hail beat down the 
crops, 
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Industrial Sugar Rationing Dead 





FAILURE TO CONTINUE FUNDS 
ENDS WAR FOOD RESTRICTIONS 


Restrictions Terminate Effective Noon July 28 — Price 
Control Is Retained—Inventory Controls Set 
Up by Sugar Branch of PMA 


In failing to appropriate funds for 
the sugar rationing administration 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Congress ‘killed the last of the 
wartime food ration restrictions. 
USDA announced the termination of 
ration controls as of noon Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time, July 28, 1947. 
Price control is retained and sugar 
inventory restrictions are invoked 
concurrently with the de-ration ac- 
tion, USDA announced. 

With the end of sugar ration re- 
strictions all suspension orders are 
revoked and pending proceedings ter- 
minated, the government disclosed. 
Persons under subpoena in proceed- 
ings are released from appearance. 
Records pertaining to sugar transac- 
tions must be kept for 30 days fol- 
lowing this revocation. 

Price control records must be re- 
tained until October 31, 1948, how- 
ever. Administration of sugar price 
and inventory controls will be han- 
dled by the sugar branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion. 

Briefly, the new sugar inventory 
controls provide: (1) a general limi- 


tation of sugar inventories for any 
person (other than household users) 
to a maximum of 2,000 lb.; (2) a lim- 
itation for any industrial or institu- 
tional user of 140% of the quantity 
used during the corresponding and 
next succeeding months of the year 
ended June 30, 1947; (3) a limita- 
tion for all wholesalers or retailers to 
quantities equal to those sold by 
them during the preceding calendar 
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month; (4) in general, no limitation 
is made for primary distributors. 
However, if a primary distributor is 
also an industrial user, the.limitation 
applicable to industrial users applies. 
Primary distributors include refiners 
and importers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THREE JOIN STAFF OF 
FRANTZ SERVICE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH—Ben Anthony, Leo 
Hensberry and J. R. Anderson have 
joined the Frantz Service Organiza- 
tion, according to a recent company 
announcement. Mr. Anderson, for- 
merly of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., will head the newly-created 
department of products control. 

The Franz company held its annual 
summer meeting July 11-13. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROTEIN OF NEW PACIFIC 
WHEAT SHOWS VARIATION 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Reports from 
the Oregon state grain inspection 
office at Portland show that the local 
hard red winter wheat received so 
far this season is comparatively low 
in protein, while some light test 
weight hard white is going quite 
high in protein. Harvesting of win- 
ter wheat in the Pacific Northwest 
has made good progress during the 
last week with favorable weather 
conditions. Wheat is ripening rapidly 
and harvesting is becoming more 
general. 








Mass Campaigns to Stress Nutritive 
Values in Enriched Baked Products 


By WILFRED E. LINGREN 


Bakery Editor of 
The Northwestern Miller 


CHICAGO—Plans for the baking 
industry’s promotional program and 
the long range promotional program 
of the milling industry were aired at 
a special press conference held at 
the Stevens Hotel July 28 during a 
meeting of the board of governors 
of the American Bakers Assn. 

The discussion that developed 
served principally to bring the daily 
newspapers and the general business 
press up. to date on developments in 
the programs. 

Presiding at the press conference 
was Harry W. Zinsmaster, Zinsmas- 
ter Bread Co., Duluth, Minn., chair- 
man of the ABA. He was assisted by 
the following press representatives of 
the baking and milling industries: C. 
P. Binner, president of the ABA, 
Chicago; Robert E. McDonald, direct- 
or of the Miller’s National Federa- 
tion’s long range program, Chicago; 
M. Lee Marshall, Continental Baking 
Co., New York; F. W. Birkenhauer, 
Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, N. J.; 
Ralph D. Ward, Drake Bakeries, Inc., 
Brooklyn; Paul W. Zickgraff, Bake 
Rite Bakery, Peoria, Ill.; Arthur Vos, 
Jr., Macklem Baking Co., Denver, 
and John F. Hunt, Foote, Cone & 
Belding, Chicago, the advertising 
agency recently named to handle the 








baking industry’s promotional pro- 
gram. 

Stressed as the particular point of 
emphasis in the planned programs 
was the high nutritional value of 
enriched baked products, recognized 
by authorities in the nutrition field 
but never before presented to the 
consumer in a mass campaign. 

Mr. Binner cited the preliminary 
research that is being undertaken in 
laying the ground work for the bak- 
ing industry’s program. The first 
move in the promotional and adver- 
tising campaign can be expected in 
November or early December, he 
predicted. Of the funds subscribed 
for the campaign about 70% is ex- 
pected to be spent on advertising 
that will reach the consumer, he said. 

The promotional fund now totals 
about $553,000 a year for the 3-year 
program, with the sights of the pro- 
gram’s directors on an eventual mini- 
mum goal of one million dollars a 
year to be spent in advertising and 
promotion of baked products. 

Mr. Hunt, the advertising agency 
representative, also cautioned that 
specific advertising is not yet ready 
to be placed. He reported that ad- 
vertising in the trade press would 
appear first, preceding consumer ad- 
vertising by some 30 days. 

“We won't start until we have 
something sound,” Mr. Hunt said. 
“Our plans now, copywise, point to 
the most exciting campaign in the 
history of the industry.” 


Mr. McDonald pointed out that 
valuable cooperation between the 
milling and baking program commit- 
tees can be expected to result in 
mutual advantages. Results of re- 
cent consumer surveys made by the 





milling industry group were present- 
ed at the July 28 meeting of the 
board of governors of the ABA as an 
aid in» layimg plans for’ the bakers’ 
program. 

Mill Advertising in January 

Advertising in the milling indus- 
try’s program is expected to start in 
January of next year, Mr. McDonald 
indicated. 

Individual baking companies are 
expected to coordinate their adver. 
tising programs with the industry- 
wide campaign, it was pointed out. 
Illustrating this cooperation, Mr. 
Marshall indicated that funds total- 
ling 3%. of the sales of Continental 
Baking Co. would be used to promote 
baked products. 

Other bakers appearing on the 
press conference panel and repre- 
senting various sections of the coun- 
try indicated their advertising plans 
in their areas would also be co- 
ordinated with the industry-wide pro- 
gram. 

Foote, Cone & Belding sponsored a 
second conference for the baking in- 
dustry press July 29 at the Stevens 
Hotel. Preliminary plans for the ad- 
vertising and marketing program for 
the baking industry were discussed. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


PITTSBURGH BAKERS HOLD 
GOLF AND DINNER PARTY 


The Pittsburgh Bakers Courtesy 
Club, under Stanley McKinley and 
Hardesty Stineman, held a summer 
party at Shannopin Country Club re- 
cently. Ninety people attended the 
evening dinner, and sixty participat- 
ed in the golf tournament. Dan Lang- 
don, Anheuser-Busch, was honorary 
chairman and E. E. Hendershaw, 
Milk Products broker, was active 
chairman of the golf events. 

John Dwyer, Firch Baking Co., 
Erie, and president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Assn., attended with 
his father and brother. H. H. Wal- 
ther, Lawrenceburg Roller Mills, is 
chairman of the Aug. 12 outing, to 
be held at Edgewood Country Club. 





Millers and Bakers Pool Promotion 
Information at ABA Board Meeting 


CHICAGO — An outline of ‘the 


forthcoming baking industry promo- 
tional program was presented to the 
board of governors of the American 
Bakers Assn., meeting at the Stevens 
Hotel July 28-29, by C. P. Binner, 
ABA president, and his staff. 

The industry-wide program was 
high on the list of problems dis- 
cussed at the sessions, which were 
attended by 30 members of the board, 
three alternates representing gov- 
ernors unable to attend and two ad- 
ditional alternates. 

The governors were brought up to 
date on the progress of development 
work for the promotional program 
by a four-part outline for action 
which was approved by the planning 
committee at a recent meeting. 

Robert E. McDonald, director of 
the long range promotion program 
of the Millers National Federation, 
appeared before the ABA governors 
to present the results of a consumer 
survey conducted by an MNF com- 


te eee 
mittee "5 preparation for the planned 
advertising campaign of the milling 
industry: 

Leaders of both the baking and the 
milling. campaigns cited this inter- 
change of information between the 
two industry groups as mutually ad- 
vantageous and predicted further 
valuable cooperation as the industry 
promotion programs develop. ; 

Discussion of other important in- 
dustry problems and the transaction 
of regular business were also on the 
agenda for the governor’s meeting. 

A dinner was held by the group 
the evening of July 28, with members 
of the baking industry trade press 
and other guests attending. 

The American Bakers Foundation 
held a breakfast meeting July 29 be- 
fore the opening of that day’s morning 
session of the governor’s meeting. 

Directors of the American Insti- 
tute. of Baking were. scheduled to 
hold a meeting at the institute's 
building July 30. 
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Years Before the Gettysburg Address“... 
CHASE was manufacturing Better Bags 





“Four score and seven years ago .. .” The Great Emancipator scans it 
thoughtfully, perhaps skeptically . . . little dreaming that one of the world’s 
most sublime documents is being born. 


During this crucial period and years before, Chase was manufacturing 
bags for the storage and shipment of military supplies, seed, equipment and 
feed—for many uses and frontiers. 


And today, Chase is celebrating its Centennial—one hundred years of , 
experience in the bag business. We believe that this is important to you be- 
cause it is your assurance that whatever your bag requirements may be, you 


can count on Chase for improved containers for your products. CHECK WITH YOUR CHASE SALESMAN 


You'll find your nearby Chase salesman thoroughly informed—and glad ON THESE PRODUCTS 


to aid you in the solution of your packing problems. 
e OPEN MESH BAGS 


e PROTEX BAGS—SEWN, ALSO CEMENTED SEAMS 
One Hundred Years of Experience 
in Making Better Bags for e TOPMILL BURLAP BAGS 
Industry and Agriculture. e COTTON BAGS FOR ALL NEEDS 


FOR BETTER BAGS... BETTER BUY CHASE © SPECIALTIES 


yAN S E a AG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE : BUFFALO ° CHAGRIN FALLS, O. ° CLEVELAND ° CROSSETT, ARK. . DALLAS ° DENVER . DETROIT . GOSHEN, IND. 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS ° HUTCHINSON, KAN. . KANSAS CITY ° MEMPHIS ° MILWAUKEE e MINNEAPOLIS . NEW ORLEANS ° NEW YORK 











OKLAHOMA City -« ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ PHILADELPHIA «+ PITTSBURGH «+ PORTLAND, ORE, « REIDSVILLE,N.C. © ST. LOUIS «+ SALT LAKE CITY « TOLEDO 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
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MINNEAPOLIS—The fiscal year 
ended May 31, 1947, was the biggest 
year on record for General Mills, 
Inc, in terms of volume of dollar 
sales and earnings. The increase in 
sales dollars is partly the result of 
the rising level of prices and partly 
of the growth and successful opera- 
tions of the company. Although earn- 
ings in total dollars were the largest 
in the history of the company, they 
were sti!l only 2%4% out of each dol- 
lar of sales. 

Total sales for the year amounted 
to $370.932,427 as compared with 
$298,791,766, a net increase of $72,- 
140,661. 

Earnings of the company amount- 
ed to $9,236,214 as against $7,146,107 
for the previous year. Earnings per 
share of common stock amounted to 
$3.91, an increase of $1 over the 
$2.91 for last year. 

While conditions in this country 
today are somewhat nearer to a 
free economy than they were a year 
ago, the government’s program of re- 
lief to foreign countries has resulted 
in higher prices than would other- 
wise prevail for food and other ne- 
cessities, Harry A. Bullis, president 
of the company, said. “Even if the 
export program for the coming year 
does not materialize on the scale 
now contemplated,” he said, “the 
support prices which are practically 
guaranteed by the government would 
probably serve to keep prices up.” 


$5,988,986 in Dividends 


Total dividends to the 12,700 stock- 
holders amounted to $5,933,986, com- 
pared with $4,253,717 during the pre- 
ceding year. Earnings reinvested in 
the business totaled $3,302,228. 

Wages and salaries to the 12,000 
employees, including pension bene- 
fits, showed an increase of $5,858,137 
over the previous year, and amount- 
ed to $37,725,252. The company con- 
tributed $2,282,946 to the employees’ 
retirement system and members of 
the system themselves contributed 
$1,023,202. An increase in the com- 
pany’s contributions to the em- 
Ployees’ health association was ap- 
proved, which will help provide ad- 
ditional medical and hospitalization 
benefits for all employees and their 
dependents. 

The company’s tax bill for the fis- 
cal year reported upon was $328,032 
less, the total for the year being $9,- 

‘ 975,311 compared with the previous 
year’s tax bill of $10,303,343. 

New products introduced during 
the year included the apple pie mix, 
“Pyequick,” and the Tru-Heat elec- 
tric iron, the first item in a line of 
household appliances planned for pro- 
duction by the company’s ‘manufac- 
turing division. The iron is being 
marketed under the Betty Crocker 
trademark. 








- Ns 


Big Construction Program 


The largest construction program 
in the history of the company is 
currently under way, including a new 






4 flour mill at Los Angeles, a package 
foods plant at Lodi, Calif., and an 
x organic chemical plant at Kankakee, 





Til, Remodeling of the office building 





DOLLAR SALES, 


EARNINGS SETS ANEW RECORD 


sales Total for Fiscal Year Ended May 31, 1947, Reported 
at $370,932,427; Earnings Amount to 2!4c 
for Each Dollar of Sales 


purchased by the company was large- 
ly completed during the latter years 
of the war period and important ad- 
ditions to the buildings and equip- 
ment of the central research labora- 
tories in Minneapolis were made. 

The total flour milling capacity of 
the company is. shown as 136,200 
sacks daily total for its 19 flour 
mills. That figure includes durum and 
rye as well as wheat. Total daily 
capacity of the company’s formula 
feeds plants was shown in the report 
as 91,480 tons, based on a 16-hour 
day. The plant at Toledo, Ohio, with 
a capacity of 36,000 tons, accounts 
for more than one third of the total. 

Oat products capacity of the com- 
pany is 240,000 lb. daily and package 
foods capacity is 1,040,000 Ib. 

The company’s total grain storage 
capacity was shown at 47,044,000 bu. 
The largest single storage plants are 
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at Buffalo, N. Y., 6 million bu.; Min- 
neapolis, with approximately the 
same capacity, and Wichita, with 4% 
million bu. ° 


Optimistic About Future 


In a statement accompanying the 
financial report, James F. Bell, 
chairman of the board, and Harry A. 
Bullis, president, said that the field 
of human relations offers the great- 
est opportunity for progress. “The 
growing pressure of competition, co- 
incident with the return to a more 
normal buyers’ market, provides a 
welcome challenge to management,” 
the officials said. “We look forward 
to the end of the present period of 
inflated prices. With all members of 
our industrial team freely cooperat- 
ing, we can attain new levels of 
achievement and service in the 
months ahead.” 

Mr. Bullis, in a press conference 
held in New York July 25, declared 
that “an increasing number of peo- 
ple are realizing that what the 
country needs is not more income, 
but more production. As a nation we 
cannot have more than we produce. 
The American farmer has demon- 
strated how production can be in- 
creased. It is now. up to the indus- 
trial workers and industrial manage- 
ment to increase productivity. Then 
we shall have more goods for our- 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., AND SUBSIDIARIES 
FINANCIAL POSITION AS OF MAY 31, 1947 
ASSETS 


Current Assets— 


NONE) usa aS FR ule ge abe hbS% Oh RODE Soc otis Rios cctecewes $ 18,966,209 
Dratte. O00 QOCOMtANCON 2s. ki eee ccc ccscctcess 5,419,927 
Notes and accounts receivable (less reserve $1,162,374) 18,633,773 
Advances on grain purchases, etc. ..........cceeceeee 1,592,622 
Inventories— 
Grain for milling purposes, flour and millfeeds, at mar- 
ket, after appropriate adjustment in respect of open 
cash trades, unfilled flour and feed orders, etc.....$ 24,478,631 
Formula feeds, ingredients, package foods, etc., at the 
pee. (On Oe + On, MON ns iis webd > bev bb cbse eaee 11,474,105 
Containers, supplies, transit tonnage, etc., at cost..... 6,479,763 
42,432,499 
LPO: VARURGIOD , PODORVON: fog bn och eh ee ei cs eeeweees 5,718,477 36,714,022 
BOtal Curremt: AGS «2's vices cde eiccicceseccass 81,326,553 
Prepaid expenses and deferred charges (including auto- 
motive equipment, net $1,752,500) ..........ccceceecece 3,752,950 
Investments in other companies (principally Distillation 
Products, Inc.) and miscellaneous assets (including se- 
curities deposited for state and clearing association 
requirements $193,251, and amounts due from em- 
PAP OSD FOS OET Din ss st acbncciveweteccuss cuceveaWecnbbe 1,340,589 
Land, buildings and equipment— 
BE | 0 25S dc 0g Cog bROy OCCA CoS E ACK tes bare ChE bebbdeees 1,959,300 
Buildings and equipment, less depreciation $20,800,596.. 27,371,613 29,330,913 
Good-will, trademarks, trade names and water power rights 1 


$115,751,006 


LIABILITIES 


Current Liabilities— 
Notes paybale 


Accounts payable and accrued expenses 


taxes) 
Accrued taxes 


Thrift accounts of officers and employees 


None 
(other than 

9,851,566 
10,506,241 
1,087,712 


Dividends on preferred stocks— payable June 1 and 


July 1, 1947 


Dividend on common stock—payable July 1, 1947...... 
Debenture sinking fund current installment........... 


Total Current Liabilities 
Funded Debt— 


361,212 
1,496,379 
100,000 


$ 23,403,110 


Ten year 24% sinking fund debentures, due Jan. 1, 1954.$ 9,700,000 
Less sinking fund instalment due Jan. 1, 1948 (current 


liability) 


Reserves— 
For general contingencies 
For self-insurance 
For other purposes 


Capital Stock and Surplus— 
Preferred stock: 


100,000 9,600,000 


2,287,637 
1,337,419 


1,119,219 4,744,275 


Authorizéd—500,000 shares, par value $100 each 


Issued and outstanding: 


3% % Cumulative convertible—99,995 shares ... 


5% Cumulative—221,473 shares 
Common stock: 


9,999,500 
22,147,300 


Authorized 3,000,000 shares of no par value 
(Reserved for issuance under conversion rights of 


preferred stock—199,990 shares) 


Issued and outstanding—1,995,172 shares at stated 


value 


Total Capital Stock 
Surplus: 
Capital (arising from amounts paid 


16,692,460 
48,839,260 


in by stockholders in prior years)..$ 8,023,166 


Earned (earnings reinvested in 
business) 


21,141,195 29,164,361 78,003,621 





$115,751,006 





GEORGIA ELEVATOR — The first 
grain elevator of its kind in Georgia 
was put into operation this season by 
the A. G. Swint Seed & Grain Co. at 
Orchard Hill. The elevator, pictured 
above, has a capacity of 106,000 bu. 
and will serve farmers of approxi- 
mately six counties. Small grains will 
be handled principally, but corn, milo 
and soybeans also can be stored. The 
grain crop in the Orchard Hill area 
this year increased more than 50% 
over last year. When completed the 
elevator will have an electric man 
lift, a truck unloading lift and an 
electric drag for unloading railroad 
cars. 





selves and more to exchange for the 
products of other nations.” 

The company head also indicated 
that the firm’s research program is 
directed toward the development of 
new uses for agricultural products. 
“This should help to keep agriculture 
on a prosperous basis when the pres- 
ent world-wide food shortage is a 
thing of the past,” he said. 

A detailed statement of the com- 
pany’s financial balance sheet for 
the fiscal year ended May 31, 1947, 
appears on this page. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NO DELIVERY QUOTAS SET 
FOR RYE AND FLAXSEED 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised the trade that no 
delivery quotas will be established on 
rye and flaxseed in the 1947-48 crop 
year and that deliveries of these 
grains may be made at any delivery 
point without entry in delivery per- 
mit books. 

The delivery quotas on wheat, oats 
and barley will be left open after 
July 31, until new crop deliveries and 
shipments reach such volume as to 
make necessary the establishment of 
local delivery quotas for one or more 
of these grains. Such local quotas, as 
and when established, will be as lib- 
eral as possible the board stated. 

Entries must be made covering all 
deliveries of wheat, oats and barley 
as from Aug. 1 in the new 1947-48 
permit books and unless written per- 
mission has been received from the 
Canadian Wheat Board, deliveries of 
these particular grains must be made 
at the delivery point designated in 
the permit book. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


AUSTRALIA SHIPPING 
WHEAT TO INDIA 








LONDON—An official report from 
Canberra, Australia, states that two 
cargoes of wheat, totaling about 18,- 
000 tons, are being sent to India in 
exchange for a large quantity of jute. 
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KANSAS 


Baking quality comes first in the 
selection of wheats for SUNNY 
KANSAS. That's why this qual- 
ity flour produces such fine-lavored, . 
smooth-textured bread and why 
shop production schedules move 


so efficiently with 


SUNNY KANSAS 
in the dough. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA * KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


-McVEIGH & CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
15 WEST 10th ST. . KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 





Miller, Feed Group 
Plan New York 
Meeting Aug. 11-12 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—The annual 
summer convention of the Mutual 
Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. will 
be held Aug. 11-12 in the Hotel 
Jamestown instead of the originally 
scheduled dates, Aug. 25-26. Advance 
registrations indicate that there will 
be a large attendance as an expres- 
sion of appreciation to the retiring 
president, Howard A. Fiske, of Fal- 
coner, New York, for the work he has 


done during his two years of office. ° 


Activities Aug. 11 include a soft 
ball game between salesmen and feed 
dealers, golf at the Moon Brook 
Country Club and an evening Pony 
League baseball game. 

The business meeting with the 
election of officers will start at 10 
a.m. Aug. 12, followed by luncheon 
at the Hotel Jamestown. Speakers 
will include Dr. E. I. Robertson, poul- 
try nutrition authority from Cornell 
University, and Mr. Ed Glennon, sec- 
retary of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Mr. Glennon’s mes- 
sage will deal with the grain and 
feed cutlook for the U.S. and its re- 
lation to the international situation. 

The final banquet in the evening 
will feature a talk by one of Chau- 
tauqua’s leading speakers, Dr. Carl 
Winters, pastor of the Oak Park Bap- 
tist Church in Chicago. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WARD BAKING COMPANY 
ANNOUNCES NET INCOME 


NEW YORK—Net income of the 
Ward Baking Co. for the 27 weeks 
ended July 5, 1947, was $1,150,892 as 
compared to $1,314,174 in the same 
period in 1946,-Faris R. Russell, 
chairman of the board, reported re- 
cently. Net earnings decreased from 
$1.57 a common share to $1.35 a 
share. The decline was due to in- 
creased flour and other ingredient 
costs, and higher wage rates, the 
report stated. 


Commenting on the annual report 
for 1946, Mr. Russell said, ‘Because 
of wartime restrictions and short- 
ages, the company necessarily re- 
tained substantial funds out of that 
year’s earnings principally in the 
expectation of having considerable 
replacements of equipment in 1947. 
A large number of new trucks have 
this year been rceived and placed in 
operation, and some new plant equip- 
ment has been -installed, but not as 
yet in the hoped-for quantities.” 

Accompanying the report to stock- 
holders was a copy of a letter sent 
by the company to each of its 6,523 
employees explaining, as Mr. Rus- 
sell pointed out, “who gets what.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COOPERATIVE SOCIETY 
BUYS DISCARDED OVENS 


LONDON — When the Germans 
were turned out of Jersey, one of 
the Channel Islands off France but 
belonging to Britain, they left be- 
hind a number of bakers’ ovens which 
they had constructed for their own 


. use. As these ovens could not be 


worked economically by individual 
bakers they have been sold by the 
Jersey authorities to the Jersey Co- 
operative Wholesale Society for 
£1,200 ($6,000.00). 


July 29, toy fmguly 29 1947 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and \\ATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED B:LEY 8 Ap ©Jnnc 





The Rodney Milling Co. } 


23,000 Cwts. Capacity ( 
Grain Storage 7,000,000 lus. 4 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI co 


“Heart of America” . 
FLOUR 


eC 

CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation CROOK 
1209 Statler Bldg. OR 
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Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. ACME 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS Beti 
ZEPHYR FLOUR chi Bra 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR A‘ A 











BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 The ACM 


a 





Lyon & Greenleaf Cv., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
— 








TN 
ACME RYE a 
A HIGH QUALITY _ L( 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR ; 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILL! NG C0. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 











— 
Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller a 
has maintained a list of flou: trade- rat 
marks used in the United Staves and 4 
Canada. The file is available ‘or the 
use of readers of this journa'- Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb throush the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Millet 


118 South Sixth St. | Minneapolis, Min2 
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OLF’S 


EMIUM 


FLOUR 


j fine a flour as you 

i find milled from 

he finest Turkey 

wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Nill 


OLF_MILLING CC 
KANSAS 





ke Standard Others 
~ Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNESOTA 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








erCo. 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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New Money Rules 
in Brazil Reflected 


in Mill Caution 


New monetary regulations estab- 
lished by the Brazilian government 
have created an additional hazard 
for exporting millers and many of the 
larger foreign shippers have decided 
to sell flour in that country only on 
irrevocable letters of credit. 

The Brazilian regulation requires 
that all banks and exporters in that 
country which receive dollars must 
turn in 30% of such dollars to the 
Brazilian government, in exchange 
for Brazilian funds. 

The dollar exchange collected this 
way is to be allotted by the govern- 
ment for the purchase of certain es- 
sential commodities. 

Flour is at the top of the essential 
list, and in theory there should be no 
shortage of dollar exchange for pur- 
chases of this commodity. However, 
the regulations undoubtedly will 
mean red tape delays in payment 
and, what worries U.S. millers most, 
the Brazilian government might at 
any time remove flour from the es- 
sential import list or reduce its pri- 
ority position. 

Most millers are being consider- 
ably more cautious in selling to 
Ecuador and Venezuela also, since 
these countries have ample stocks of 
flour and payment may be slow as a 
result. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JOHN LINDEN NAMED 
BY VALIER & SPIES 


ST. LOUIS—John Linden hag been 
appointed a sales director for the 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, 
L. C. Chase, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the company has 
announced. Mr. Linden will supervise 
bakery flour sales in the southeastern 
states. 

Mr. Linden has had many years of 
experience in flour sales and super- 
visory work and formerly was Omaha 
district sales manager for Omar, Inc., 
Omaha. He has already taken over 
his new duties in St. Louis. 
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“Dependable’”’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


CERES Spring Patent 

RELIANCE High Gluten 

MONARCH First Clear 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 














KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
» 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 











A ee 


BURLAP COTTON 5 .M6" \K Bs 
PAPE PRINTED IBAG CO.) 


TRUCK COVERS 
TWINES INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Kansas City, Mo. 
HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


AB 
DUST COLLECTORS ae 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 








RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 





KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
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Export | 
Experts 


A Few Hard Working Men, 
With Capable Assistants, Direct 
the United States’ Share of the 
Huge World Food Program 


By John Cipperly 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


ITTLE more than a corporal’s 

guard of men and a few capa- 

ble, hard-working women in 
Washington must be given the credit 
for the huge movement of grain and 
grain products from this country in 
the last crop year—a movement 
which halted mass starvation and 
provided the sustenance of life for 
millions of Europeans and Orientals. 

‘In the crop year 1946-47, most of 
the world outside the western hemi- 
sphere faced the bleak reality of mass 
death from starvation unless the sup- 
plies from the exporting nations, 
mainly the United States and Can- 
ada could be mobilized to get the 
food to the needy in time to avert 
the impending disaster. 

When the facts of the world need 
were revealed the decision to at- 
tempt to fill those needs was made 
and the corporal’s guard was formed 
to put them into action. To name 
the star performers of the group pro- 
poses a major difficulty. 


The Problem 


Primarily, the problem was to as- 
sess the world supply of the most 
suitable food—wheat—and to divide 


it among the nations in order of their 
need and to arrange and schedule in- 
ternal transportation and ocean ship- 
ping so that these surplus stocks of 
grain could be moved in the most 
expeditious manner with the least 
disturbance to the domestic econ- 
omies. 

The prime movers, the architects 
of the planning, were two men, Dr. 
Dennis A. FitzGerald, secretary gen- 
eral of the International Emergency 
Food Council and Capt. Granville 
Conway, president of the Cosmopoli- 
tan Shipping Co., Inc., New York. 

In relating the story of their part 
in the programming, one hesitates 
to name one before the other, lest 
the casual reader might imply a note 
of preference. Take your choice, 
“Cap” Conway or “Doc” FitzGerald. 
No two gentlemen have given greater 
service to their government, unself- 
ishly without regard for hours of la- 
bor or sacrifice of leisure which most 
human beings would insist to be es- 
sential. 

Shortly after daybreak or long af- 
ter the sun had set, one would find 
these men studying plans to untangle 
a most difficult problem of supply 





William P, McArthur 


Capt. Granville Conway 





and transportation so that their sub- 
ordinates on the following day could 
issue orders which would speed car- 
goes of food grains or flour to the 
starving in Europe and Asia. 

Sundays and holidays and length 
of working days meant little to Capt. 
Conway and Dr. FitzGerald. Never 
before did a government receive 
more devoted, conscientious service 
from two individuals than it did from 
them. 


At the source of the planning was 
Dr. FitzGerald, who, as_ secretary 
general of the IEFC, received the es- 
timates of the need from the claim- 
ant nations and who totaled up avail- 
able surpluses in the exporting na- 
tions. To state his duties so coldly 
far from expresses the painful deci- 
sions he had to make in attempting 
to divide a supply of food far short 
of an urgent demand. Sitting in a 
busy office where foreign claimants 
from every corner of the earth 
pressed for admission to plead for 
bare subsistence, Dr. FitzGerald was 
forced to appraise impartially the 
distribution of food on a theoretical 
menu that possibly tipped the scales 
between life and death for many 
millions. 


Mass Starvation Averted 


That he did it well must be con- 
cluded from the fact that mass 
starvation has been averted through- 
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out the world and in spite of the 
interventions of politicians and well- 
meaning, but poorly informed, of- 
ficialdom who, through their inter- 
ference, frequently threatened to up- 
set the best planning that Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald could contrive. 


Dr. FitzGerald has not permitted 
his associations with the great and 
near-great to distort his Lincoln- 
esque simplicity of manner. The 
blandishments of foreign, claimants 
with their subtle flatteries have nev- 
er swerved the “Doc” from his con- 
scientious appraisal of the situation. 

In his former job at the United 
States Department of Agriculture, he 
is classed as the principal agricul- 
tural economist, but, according to 
one of the leading elder statesmen 
of this country, in speaking to a 
group of Republican congressmen, he 
was described as the foremost agri- 
cultural economist of the world. 

In method, manner and technique 
of operation “Cap” Conway and 
“Doc” FitzGerald are twins. Lean, 
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Dr. D. A. FitzGerald 


strong and full of energy, they prob- 
ably constituted the best teain that 
anyone could ever have the good 
fortune to handle the operations of 
a difficult problem. 


Capt. Conway and Dr. FitzGerald 
were a prayer-answering pair to have 
available. After the IEFC made its 
recommendations as to the cuanti- 
ties of grain, sugar, fats and oils 
and other necessary supplies, the im- 
mediate burden passed to Capt. Con- 
way who had to pick up the sup- 
plies at some obscure interior point, 
a country elevator or a slaughter 
house, and move them to seaboard in 
the most economical manner trans- 
portationwise and have a _ waiting 
ship to lift the cargo for a foreign 
port, where waiting facilities had 
to move the food to the millions who 
faced starvation. Not only did Capt. 
Conway have the responsibility of 
arranging the transportation of food, 
but the coal export problem also 
was dropped in his lap. It all sounds 
very simple and the way Capt. Con- 
way worked it looked easy, but that 
is the characteristic of champions— 
they make the hard ones look easy. 


Knows How 


Not only does Capt. Conway pos- 
sess the know-how in getting sup- 
plies from the interior across oceans, 
but he has that happy faculty of 
persuading people to do what he 
feels to be the need of the moment. 
Part of his job was to negotiate with 
and persuade the brass hats in gov- 
ernment to forego prerogatives and 
to alter. previously made iron-clad 
decisions so that the food supplies 
would move. . Probably his toughest 
job in this respect was that of con- 
ciliating Col. J. Monroe Jolinson, 
chief of the Office of Defense ‘T'rans- 
portation, familiarly known as 
“Steamboat” Johnson. The colonel 
is a hard-boiled, low-boiling point in- 
dividual who ordinarily resents any 
intrusion on his preserve. In spite 
of this hard exterior and sharp blus- 
ter, Col. Johnson is one of the g»and- 
est men in the government sevice. 
He can chop off a head with grimace 
and with gentle grace restore that 
head—and make his victim enjoy the 
procedure, 


Varied Temperaments 


One of his antagonists in the Sen- 
ate recently told The Northwestern 
Miller that despite the many tangles 
he had with the colonel, he prefered 
dealing with him more than with 
any man he had ever met in the 
government and certainly more tan 
dealing with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on transportation 
problems. 
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Col. J. Monroe Johnson 


The colonel creates great hates 
and great affections. One newspaper 
bureau chief refuses to mention the 
colone! in any other terms than the 
bare word “Johnson.” If the colonel 
knew the bureau and the chief he 
would probably delight in the an- 
tagonism. 


First Resented Capt. Conway 


It is no secret that Col. Johnson 
originally resented the appointment 
of Capt. Conway as export coordi- 
nator and was all peppered up to 
knock down any recommendation 
Capt. Conway might make which 
would contravene some of the fiery 
edicts which the colonel had previ- 
ously issued. 

That the two gentlemen met, ac- 
knowledged the intrinsic merit of the 
other and got together in great 
teamwork is to their mutual credit. 
Lesser men would have resigned in 
high dudgeon and denounced the oth- 
er in self-righteous phrases. They 
worked together in perfect harmony, 
the result of a feeling of mutual re- 
spect. 


Government Recalls Capt. Conway 


Capt. Conway left the government 
service to accept the position as pres- 
ident of one of the progressive ocean 
shipping lines after a war service 
directing operations of the Maritime 
Commission and War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. When the gravity of 
the world food problem was seen, a 
hurried call was sent to New York 
summoning him back into temporary 
government service to coordinate and 
expedite the greatest grain move- 





Carl ©. Farrington 


ment in 12 months the world has 
ever known. 

As testimony to the efficiency of 
his coordinating efforts, it must be 
noted that the United States Gov- 
ernment will probably have export- 
ed in 12 months more than 16 mil- 
lion tons grain and grain products, 
despite the fact that in statements 


before the Price Decontrol Board in- 


August, 1946, responsible grain trade 
representatives testified that internal 
transportation facilities and port ca- 
pacities could not export more than 
12 million tons in any year. On 
the basis of indications, Capt. Con- 
way has gone the grain trade 2 mil- 
lion tons better than the best pri- 
vate estimate. 


Had Efficient Assistants 
However, the key pair to the ex- 
port program could not have func- 
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tioned without valuable aides. The 
battery mates, FitzGerald and Con- 
way, had to have a team behind them 
—and what a team they had. 

- Two men in the upper echelon at 
the USDA aided and abetted the 
Conway-FitzGerald team in piloting 
the relief ship around the shallow 
rocks of government red tape and 
political interference. One of these 
was-Norris E. Dodd, under secre- 
tary of agriculture, the strong man 
of the department since the depar- 
ture of J. B. Hutson. Like all strong 
men, he is to some the saint and 
to others the devil. Former chief 
of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency and important wheat grower 
from the Pacific Northwest on his 
own account, Mr. Dodd never left 
anyone in doubt as to his stand on 
matters of controversy. He may not 
always have been right, but one al- 
ways knew where he was—a char- 
acteristic that is too frequently miss- 
ing in men in public life. 

To Mr. Dodd and Carl C. Farring- 
ton, vice president of the Commodity 
Credit Corp., must go great credit 
for the record level of exports. These 
men saw that if anything like the 
necessary amount of food was to 
be exported the Conway plans of 
moving huge quantities of flour 
through secondary ports must be ap- 
proved. Their recognition of the vir- 
tue of the Conway program led to 
its adoption, as they used their 
subtle influences to obtain approval 
from proper authorities. 

Unlike his superior, Mr. Dodd, Carl 
Farrington does not have the gran- 
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ite-like decisiveness of the under sec- 
retary. Rather he is the calm, studi- 
ous type who prefers to assay the 
facts before reaching a _ decision. 
What some see in Carl as indecision 
more properly can be attributed to 
his stern conscience, which demands 
that he render a fair and honest ver- 
dict. Frequently decisions on policy 
during the war involved sacrifice on 
the companies which were affected. 
It is believed that Carl Farrington 
saw those sacrifices and tried to find 
ways and means whereby the im- 
pact would be lessened and the dis- 
advantages spread evenly over all 
companies affected. 


Neither Mr. Dodd nor Mr. Far- 
rington ducked an unpleasant deci- 
sion, however, and when they saw 
a step as unavoidable they took it 
unhesitatingly. 

The overwhelming success of the 
food export effort has provided honor 
and glory for all concerned and the 
entire cast of the operating staff 
represents generously big people who 
would be the last to deny to their 
associates a full share in the glory 
of the success. 


Young Ladies a Great Aid 
Before starting an appraisal of 
the others of the corporal’s guard 
it would be appropriate to enter an 
equally strong statement on behalf 
of the young ladies who managed 
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the offices of these gentlemen, young 
ladies who worked the same long 
hours, who were expected to smile 
when everything looked as if it 
were going to collapse and the boss 
men were getting frayed around the 
edges; young ladies who had to make 
diplomatic selections of appointments 
so that the boss men could make 
every last minute count and who 
had to know whom to call and when 
to call him. Far from inconsequen- 
tial, these young women frequently 
represented precious minutes saved, 
lining up officialdom when the daily 
bread of starving people in far off 
India, China or some other remote 
country hung in the balance of a 
speedy contact. 

The Fitzgeralds seem to have the 
numerical advantage in this telling. 
Capt. Conway’s most efficient secre- 
tary was Miss Marie Fitzgerald. She 
represented the relief valve in the 
Conway office. “Fitz,” as Capt. Con- 
way calls her away from her hear- 
ing, was the truly reliable and de- 
pendable secretary who knew where 
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to get the top flight government of- 
ficials when they had to be had. She 
is a credit to Brooklyn. Her effi- 
ciency is one of those latter day mar- 
vels, the kind of a secretary who 
makes her boss look good even on 
one of his bad days. 

Miss Fitzgerald represents a 
strange breed of secretary known 
only to the nation’s capital. She 
knows government as much as her 
boss, frequently knows more, but 
never lets anyone realize it. She 
knows the direct way into the offices 
of cabinet officers and policy making 
government officials. She is the 
type that deflates pompous individu- 
als and makes them into human be- 
ings temporarily. That is “Fitz.” It 
is questionable if Capt. Conway 
would have returned to his present 
job if he could not have had the 
services of Miss. Fitzgerald who had 
been his most capable secretary at 
the WSA. 

The other young lady who must 
be given the stage at this point is 
the secretary of the secretary gener- 
al of IEFC, Mrs. Gladys M. Nadeau. 
After enduring the long years of the 
USDA when the War Food Admin- 
istration preempted the stage, and 
her boss Dr. FitzGerald was the 
chief contact between top officials 
and business men who were being 
restricted by war food orders, Mrs. 
Nadeau moved over with her boss to 
IEFC with rising hope that some 
day her boss would get out of these 
hectic assignments and that life 
might take on more sedate aspects. 


IEFC Equally Hectic 
The IEFC provided little if any 
relief. Insistent visitors with an 
urgent claim on Dr. FitzGerald’s at- 
tention were no longer indignant dis- 
tillers, flour millers, feed manufac- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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A ComPLete LINE OF QUALITY FLoURS 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
Short Patent 


GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
‘Fancy First Clear 


BLIZZARD 


Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 
GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 
GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 
GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 


Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 




















Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in. one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 























AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 






















B.A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE * 


‘ FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
¢ SEMOLINA > 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 














RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
DOWN 21% IN MAY 


Bureau of the Census Reports Total 
for Month at 101,000 Sacks 
from 19 Reporting Mills 


WASHINGTON—Rye flour produc- 
tion by U.S. mills during May de- 
clined 21% from the April output, 
the Bureau of the Census announced 
in reporting a total production of 
101,000 sacks of rye flour during the 
month, as compared with 128,000 
sacks in April. 

Rye grain ground during May was 
reported as 225,000 bu., compared 
with 294,000 bu. during the preced- 
ing month. Offal produced during 
May amounted to 1,148 tons, com- 
pared with 1,753 tons during April. 

The report on rye flour production 
included data from 19 reporting 
mills, compared with 20 for April. 


RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The following table shows the produc- 
tion.of: rye flour in the United States as 
reported: by. the Bureau of the Census of the 
United States Department of Commerce: 


Offal 
; Grain Flour pro- 
Month No. ground, output, duced, 
1947— mills bus sacks tons 
7~000’s omitted—, 
MGS: Seca cadcys 19 225 101 1,148 
ps: See rey rer 20 294 128 1,753 
March 2.66.00. 22 394 177 2,046 
February, ...... 21 334 150 1,720 
January ...... 24 375 163 2,250 
1946— 
December .... 27 371 159 2,308 
November .... 22 384 162 2,589 
October ....... 25 348 153 2,028 
September .... 22 371 163 2,038 
AUER 05346 vce 23 751 312 5,044 
SOY .- weictecis'ves 20 109 46 80 
TUBE cccccccce 30 233 97 1,638 
MAY “ced sievess 22 835 352 5,590 
Sa er ere 18 588 265 3,100 
March .....e0-+ 20 537 244 2,680 
February ..... 21 _ 680 260 2,990 
January ...... 21 618 276. > 3,240 
1945— 
December ..... 22 620 285 3,032 
November .... 24 677 263 2,779 
October. ..... 23 681 261 2,857 
September .... 24 698 264 2,978 
AUGUBE ivceves 24 742 336 3,412 
JOG! Visisewiice 23 $59 297 3,091 
JURE as ecccive 35 654 298 3,215 





MAY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
The following table shows production of 
flour in the United. States for May, 1947, 
as reported by the Bureau of the Census, 


by states: Daily 
‘ wheat 
Wheat Wheat flour 
No. ground flour cap., 
States mills bus sacks sacks 
000’s omitted 
Kansas .... 69 9,675 4,207 166,720 


Minnesota . 44 7,684 3,439 133,190 
New York . 33 6,247 2,794 118,400 


Missouri ... 49 4,899 2,125 96,000 
Ya See 30 4,195 1,805 74,060 
Washington. 15 2,289 1,025 38,630 
Illinois .... 32 2,446 1,070 63,090 
Oklahoma . 28 2,405 1,053 44,130 
ORIO csscee 62 1,694 722 48,110 
Nebraska. . 31 1,612 700 28,700 
Oregon .... 14 1,519 676 28,850 
Colorado .. 16 1,044 467 17,950 
Iowa ...... 8 666 282 18,170 
California-. 9 799 362 16,810 
Michigan .. 41 831 358 20,700 
Indiana ... 37 721 297 27,620 
No. Dak. .. 10 838 366 16,960 
Tennessee . 64 809 332 29,800 
Montana .. 14 830 362 17,000 
Kentucky . 72 563 234 23,140 
Virginia ... 100 678 287 24,460 
Uta ...s.r. 20 581 257 12,480 
Pennsyl’ania 125 5613 214 22,210 
Idaho ..... 14 516 227 8,770 
Wisconsin . 6 384 173 8,660 
N. Carolina. 59 355 149 17,760 
Maryland .. 23 224 97 8,890 
Georgia ... 9 113 47 3,250 
S. Carolina. 13 53 22 3,640 
W. Virginia 14 25 10 4,010 
Other states* 29 536 234 14,550 


Totals ..1,090 55,744 24,393 1,156,710 


States ranked according to wheat flour 
production during the calendar year 1946. 

*Includes Alabama, 1 mill; Arizona, 3; 
Connecticut, 1; Delaware, 7; District of 
Columbia, 1; Louisiana, 1; Mississippi, 1; 
New Hampshire, 1; New Jersey, 1; New 
Mexico, 4; South Dakota, 5, and Wyorhing, 4. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RYE CUTTING UNDER WAY 


WINNIPEG — The cutting of fall 
rye in many sections of Western 
Canada is now underway and early 
reports suggest a wide range in yields. 
Early sown barley in southern Mani- 
toba is rapidly reaching maturity 
and it is possible that some cutting in 
the Red River Valley will be done 
this week. 
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“OLD SQUIRE’ 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
» Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 
3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, | 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


































Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 





Cc lete m 
FLOURS Rice 4 


Spring Wheat * Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange | 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA | 
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EXTRA HOUR 








* OF DOUGH STABILITY 








, WisPom 









A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


152: N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


—_—_—_ 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 
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MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 















Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 

Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 
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FLOUR PRODUCTION IN MAY | 
TOTALED 24,400,000 SACKS 


Bureau of the Census Reports Slight Change From April 
Output; Reporting Mills Operated at 81.1% 
of Capacity During Month 


WASHINGTON — Flour mills in 
the U.S. reported the production of 
24,400,000 sacks of wheat flour in 
May, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. This was almost the same as 
the production in April, when 24,- 
700,000 sacks of wheat flour were 
produced, but represents an increase 
of 44% over May, 1946 production. 

Reporting mills operated at 81.1% 
of capacity as compared to 82.3% 
of capacity in April. These figures 
were reported by about 1,100 mills 
which are believed to account for 
98% of the total wheat flour pro- 
duction in the United States. 

The reporting mills ground 55,- 
700,000 bu. of wheat in May, com- 
pared with 56,800,000 bu. in April. 
They produced 465,000 short tons of 
offal, against 484,000 the previous 
month. 


May wheat flour production showed 
an increase from April in Wichita 
(10%), Los Angeles (8%), Ft. Worth 
and Minneapolis (7%), and Kansas 


-.City and Seattle-Tacoma (3%). De- 


creases were reported for Hutchinson 
(25%) and Buffalo (3%). 

Of the mills reporting, 79 were 
idle in May, compared with 65 in 
April. Of these, 47 were idle both 
months. In May, 1946, 140 of the re- 
porting mills were idle. 

Exports of wheat flour in May 
amounted to 7,600,000 sacks, equal to 
almost a third of the amount of 
wheat flour produced during the 
month. 


A detailed tabulation of wheat 


flour production during May, as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census, 
follows: 


CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce announces 
statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling products by months. 


Production: 


Pet. of Lbs 
total wheat 
. Daily wheat capac- per 





Month and year Mills re- = 


Wheat Wheat 


flour ca- ity op- sack 


porting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal, tons pacity, sacks erated of flour 











1947— r 000’s omitted 
| get re rere ee 1,090 55,744 24, 393 465 1,157 81.1 137.1 
Peer 1,093 56,818 24,704 484 1,154 82.3 138.0 
BEATER oo sieccrces 1,100 63,301 27,423 546 1,154 91.4 138.5 
February ....... 1,103 57,162 24,714 491 1,153 93.2 138.8 
January ........ 1,107 64,575 27,906 556 1,163 92.3 138.8 
1946— 
December ....... 1,132 60,647 26,201 522 1,171 89.5 138.9 
November ....... 1,132 57,690 24,988 493 1,169 89.1 138.5 
co eee 1,132 60,069 26,064 §11 1,168 82.7 138.3 
September ...... 1,127 54,210 23,672 451 1,167 84.5 137.4 
August .......... 1,124 61,442 23,859 356 1,166 75.8 129.4 
THY cccccvececce 1,123 47,500 22,067 321 1,166 72.8 129.1 
SURO ccicevessess 1,115 37,556 17,529 253 1,166 60.2 128.6 
BEE Ss oe be steess 1,107 36,220 16,890 246 1,165 55.8 128.7 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR SELECTED PERIODS 
Crop yearf— 
1944-1945 ... 1,019 587,463 252,570 5,096 1,148 71.9 139.6 
1945-1946 ... 1,066 602,203 264,035 4,954 1,158 74.8 136.8 
First 11 months— 
1945-46 ..... 1,061 564,647 246,506 4,701 1,157 76.1 137.4 
1946-47 ..... 1,115 629,158 275,991 5,196 1,163 84.8 136.8 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 740 maga) MILLS 
ct. 
of ca- Lbs of Lbs of 
-—Production—, Daily wheat pacity wheat offal 
Wheat Wheat Wheat flour, ca- oper- per sack per sack 
ground, bus flour, sacks offal,tons pacity, sacks ated of flour of flour 
May— 000’s omitted———_————__, 
Dee 34,850 16,252 237 1,061 58.9 128.7 29.2 
pi ee eee 53,717 23,492 449 1,078 83.8 137.2 38.2 


{Crop year begins on July 1 of one year and ends on June 30 of the following year. 








101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT-—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 
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ARNOLD 


cairens 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable ftour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest. Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY — 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 

















MINNEAPOLIS 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS BUFFALO, N. Y. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 






WV) jptoba’ 


SINCE 1885 


r | PERCY KENT BAG C0 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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. THE OWNER’S CUT.—Sumner H. 
Slichter, Lamont professor at Har- 
vard University, declares in a study 
prepared for the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry that the 
share of the national income going 
to property is so small that even if 
employees could expropriate all of 
this income in the form of wage 
raises without adverse effects upon 
employment and production, the rise 
in the average standard of living of 
employees would be small. Corporate 
payrolls in 1944, he says, were nearly 
seven times as high as corporate 
profits after taxes. 

It does not follow from this, how- 
ever, that the outlook for a rapid rise 
in real wages is dark, according to 
Dr. Slichter. ‘For over two genera- 
tions,” he says, “the number of 
physicists, chemists, engineers and 
other technicians has been increas- 
ing from 10 to 14 times as fast as the 
working population. Expenditures on 
industrial research have also been 
growing by leaps and bounds. Both 
of these trends seem bound to con- 
tinue. Expansion of research by one 
enterprise forces expansion by its 
competitors. Furthermore, the up- 
ward pressure of unions on wages, 
he thinks, will stimulate the increase 
in industrial research, and if the 
number of technicians and the ex- 
penditures on research continue to 
grow faster than the working popu- 
lation, the country should be able to 
achieve a rapid rise in output per 
man-hour. 

Dr. Slichter’s study, entitled “Basic 
Criteria Used in Wage Negotiations,” 
lists seven standards which are com- 
monly considered in wage negotia- 
tions and analyzes the economic ef- 
fects of the application of these 
standards. The criteria are: 

1. Minimum family budgets. 

. Changes in cost of living. 

. Maintenance of take-home pay. 

. Changes in productivity. 

. Ability to pay. 

. Effect of wage changes on con- 
sumer buying power. 

7. Comparison of wages in different 

localities, industries or plants. 
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Among the conclusions Dr. Slichter 
reaches are that the establishment of 
a minimum wage determines the stan- 
dard of employability which workers 
must meet to get or hold jobs; a 
policy of raising all wages to compen- 
sate for a rise in living costs would 
be self-defeating; low wages are not 
a competitive menace when they are 
a result of low productivity and do 
not produce low labor costs; the eco- 
nomic consequences of basing wages 
upon ability to pay would be very un- 
favorable; if the cost of living were 
the same in all places, there would 
still be good reasons for geographical 
wage differentiais. 

The criteria used in wage negotia- 
tions and the settlements based upon 
them, Dr. Slichter says, will deter- 
mine how many people are employ- 
able, how many are employed, how 
the employed are distributed among 
occupations and _ localities, how 
promptly wages change when prices 
or productivity change and what vol- 
umes of investment opportunities and 
of employment are produced by a 
given rate of technological change. 
“Attempts to impose geographical 
wage uniformities which ignore geo- 
graphical differences in the supply of 
labor and the demand for labor will 
retard the achievement of the most 
productive distribution of labor and 
capital. Attempts to push up wages 
faster than the general increase in 
the output per man-hour will mean 
unemployment and a low standard of 
living for the community as a whole 
unless prices rise sufficiently to offset 
the rise in labor costs.” 

The Lamont professor’s booklet, 
which can be obtained from the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce and 
Industry, 1 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 2, Ill., ought easily to be 
worth the 50c asked for it. 


THE ROOS PAPERS — Important 
historical materials have come to 
the Minnesota Historical Society 
through C. B. Libbert of Camby, 
Ind., executor for the estate of the 
late Hugo Roos, whose death oc- 
curred Dec. 17, 1946. Mr. Roos for 
many years was managing editor of 
the Modern Miller, Chicago. ... The 
Roos Papers, accumulated by Hugo 
Roos and his father, Charles Roos, 
pertain chiefly to the history of 
Germans in Minnesota, particularly 
at New Ulm, where the elder Roos 
was among early German colonists. 
He was captain of the local volun- 
teer militia that defended the settle- 
ment in the trying days of the Sioux 
outbreak of 1862, and a prominent 


leader in the community’s business 
and social life. His papers include 
original records of such organiza- 
tions as the German Land Associa- 
tion of Minnesota and the local 
Turnverein, and the business records 
of such firms as the New Ulm Roller 
Mill and Globe Mills. . . . Before 
making his quarter-century connec- 
tion with the Hunter Milling Co. at 
Wellington, Kansas, about 1900, 
Charles Roos was long engaged in 
the milling business at New Ulm. 
His son Hugo also had a milling 
background, having been associated 
with the Chickasha (Okla.) Milling 
Co. prior to entering the field of 
trade journalism in 1904. Hugo wrote 
extensively on the history of New 
Ulm. Charles. Roos took a large part 
in industry affairs, having served as 
president of the Millers National 
Federation from 1922 to 1924. 


* * * 
Europe's Infanis 


There are about 3,500,000 infants 
in their first year in the UNRRA-as- 
sisted countries. Whether they shall 
live or die is for many a question 
of outside help. The excess mortal- 
ity due to lack of immediate and 
adequate help has, in recent years, 
certainly taken not less than half a 
million lives of infants who otherwise 
would have lived. Interruption of as- 
sistance would undoubtedly cause a 
recurrence of such tragedy. 
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Infant mortality is far above the 
prewar rate in all these countries, 
The long-range goal, however, should 
be to do better than before the war 
because, even then, infant lives were 
being wasted unnecessarily. 

Mortality is normally lower at 
school age than at any other period 


of life. 


This is the age when both 


body and mind are formed for ‘uture 


tasks. 


In many parts of Europe, 


however, youths are being prema- 
turely aged by privation and under- 
nourishment, and the clock has been 
turned back 30 to 50 years <s far 
as conservation of infant life is con- 
cerned.—From a bulletin published 
by the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. 

















Flour That Blooms in the Spring 
Somerville in the Denver Post 





“Feller drivin’ around through the hills kinder lookin’ 
things over,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
as “asked me what did I figger the price of wheat w as 

_ like to be when things got settled a mite an’ 










\¢ 


I. says, 


I jes had to up an’ tell him that I 
didn’t know an’ the guv’ment didn't 
know an’ like’s not God Almighty 

wouldn’t dast commit Hisself. 
‘» ‘Seems like,’ 
‘biggest crop ever raised an’ more 
folks wantin’ it than, ever before, 
“things might kind of balance out. 
ef’n a feller stops to look about, first thing 


‘with the 


he hears is somebody in the guv’ment yellin’ they, ain't 
*nough wheat an’ then ’nother feller yells out they’s too 
dang much, an’ then the guv’ment jacks up the price two 
bits or so, an’ changes its mind and drops it agin,:an’ what 
chanct a branch water miller has to guess ahead, let alone 


bet on it, is a long way beyond me.’ 


The feller saic he 


guessed I was about as right as anybody else he’d talke:! to 
an’ he believed he’d act on my advice.” 


—R.ES. 


— 
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INDISCRIMINATE GIVING 
E frequently wonder how many of our read- 
ers are puzzled,-even disturbed, to decide 
just how much, if anything, they should subscribe 
in response to letters of solicitation or personal 
calls from well meaning people seeking subscrip- 


~ tions of funds or commodities of one kind or an- 


other for relief of distress among the unhappy 
people of the world. For a time during the years 
of war these contributions were included in the 
annual Community Chest drives of most cities, 
and people subscribed more or less blindly in con- 
fidence that those informed and in authority could 
determine, even if somewhat blindly, how much 
should be contributed to each cause according to 
its merit. 

With the end of the fighting war this convenient 
formula for giving was abandoned, and the work 
of relief was in large part taken over by the fed- 
eral government which, presumably according to 
its knowledge of facts and wisdom, was in best 
position to measure the obligations of America 
and its individual citizens. This situation continues 
in a general way, but nowadays the funds to be 
used for more or less worthy causes are being sup- 
plemented by substantial collections solicited by 
innumerable groups of well meaning and devoted 
people with knowledge of the needs and how to 
supply them largely encompassed in the all in- 
clusive phrase, “we all must do our part.” 

At the moment these by no means profound 
observations are occasioned by receipt of a letter 
and accompanying circular inviting contributions 
of wheat for the hungry and suffering people of 
the world. Characteristically, it pictures on one 
page a combine harvester in a field lush with 
ripened wheat and on the facing page a presum- 
ably starving child eagerly gnawing at a loaf of 
bread. The text appropriately emphasizes the dif- 
ference between the two—of America the land of 
plenty and of other lands with millions of children 
and their parents dying for lack of the wheat we 
have in such generous quantity. The direct appeal 
is to wheat farmers, who are asked to direct the 
elevator operator to subtract from the growers’ 
deliveries a certain amount of wheat, later to be 
forwarded, with other like contributions, to “feed 
the hungry” under direction of the Church World 
Service, Inc., with the organization and personnel 
of which we are unfortunately not familiar. An 
illustration showing a sack of wheat printed with 
a statement that the contents are contributed by 
“American Farmers to Europe and Asia and for 
Hungry People’ appropriately emphasizes the 
need and the plea. 

We are stirred by this plea just as any one 
of our readers would be stirred, stirred and 
also confident that every bushel of wheat and 
every dollar contributed in aid of the movement 
Would aid in some measure to alleviate the 
tragic hunger and starvation existing or impend- 
ing in so many places of the tortured world. Our 
first thought is that surely a few bushels - of 
Wheat or a few dollars of money must do good 
Somewhere and to some one. 

Yet, in so small a matter we cannot avoid 
facing a certain confusion involving conscience 
and duty, even patriotism. Whether wisely or 
unwisely the high and responsible officials of our 
government are striving not only to make Ameri- 
can aid most effective in relief of distress but also 
to direct the distribution of what we have to 
Spare or can make available by sacrifice to where 
it will do the most good, first of all for the relief 
of need but not less importantly so that it will 
Protect America from the political and armed 
dangers which so greatly threaten it. 

So far we have heard that no material objec- 
tion has been made either in the Congress or 
among the people to the vast sums running into 

ms which we have spent and are committed 
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virtually unendingly to spend for the relief and 
rehabilitation of the peoples and nations of the 
whole world; this acceptance very definitely im- 
plies accompanying acceptance of the reasonably 
fairly distributed tax burden, running into scores 
of billions to be paid by those now living and by 
generations yet unborn. 

It implies both acceptance and approval of the 
so-called “Marshall plan,’ which is nothing more 
nor less than a modern restatement of the ancient 
philosophy, ‘“‘the Lord helps those who help them- 
selves,” the Lord, in this instance, being the 
might and the riches and the generosity of the 
people of the United States of America. It means 
also that the people of this country no longer are 
willing to scatter largess without discrimination 
among improvident and unfriendly people, the 
lazy, shiftless, quarrelsome and, in many cases, 
those frankly inimical to America and all that 
it stands for, but are willing, even eager to stand 
by those who, either as single nations or as groups 
of nations willing to strive to put their own affairs 
in order and to husband and use their own re- 
sources preliminary to seeking aid from generous 
America. 

To what extent indiscriminate private con- 
tributions may either aid or interfere with this 
broad and fair program cannot possibly be known. 
It does, however, quite clearly appéar that the 
single bushel of wheat or the value of that single 
bushel or any number of added bushels would 
better serve both the needy in the far places of 
earth and at the same time serve the cause of 
America if placed under control and direction of 
the informed and responsible officials of govern- 
ment than if distributed according to the sym- 
pathies of private individuals, no matter what 
their church or other affiliations nor how warm 
their hearts and good their intent. 


THE CHICKEN STAMP 


CCASIONALLY, in moments of especial good 

humor, or perhaps in pleasantly flattering 
reference to our gathering years of service, our 
associates accord us the title of editer-in-chief, 
implying a sort of over-all editorial policy super- 
vision over our little group of four publications 
associated with flour, feed and baking industries 
and the distribution of their numberless products, 
a sort of encompassing brevetcy, with what de- 
gree of actual command we never have known 
because we never have felt wise enough to at- 
tempt its exercise. 


At the moment, however, we are giving the 
four star brass implications of this title some 
consideration in contemplating what position our 
associate, Harvey Yantis, editor of our principal 
junior publication, Feedstuffs, may take in con- 
nection with the bill recently introduced in 
Congress by Representative Sadlak of Connecti- 
cut, authorizing the issuance of a special postage 
stamp in honor of the American chicken. Mr. 
Sadlak, in introducing the bill, advises the Con- 
gress and the Associated Press that he does so 
at the behest of Paul Ives, editor of Cackle and 
Crow, who, according to Mr. Sadlak, is ‘quite 
excited” over this year being the one hundredth 
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anniversary of the first poultry show held in the 
country. He regards it as further noteworthy 
because, as he sees it, “the modern chicken has 
found the United States the land of opportunity 
so that now one chicken out of every three in 
the entire world grows and prospers in this 
blessed country, with a total income to their 
growers of more than three billion dollars a 
year.” 

Historically, Mr. Ives reports via Representa- 
tive Sadlak that this apostle of cackle and crow 
had its birthplace in -New Guinea, Java and 
Malay, from whence it voyaged to Europe and 
ultimately reached “the land of opportunity,” the 
egg and the frying pan, by daring the unchartered 
Atlantic seas. He also reports that the gizzard 
of the chicken is of no value to its digestion— 
a rooster once lived four years in good health 
and feeling fine after having had his removed— 
and that the average egg output of the cackling 
hen has been increased from 86 to 113 per year. 
According to him, the ideal food chicken soon 
will reach the optimum tenderness, at a weight 
of 12 to 14 pounds, in an incredibly short time, 
as the result of research by “a national grocery.” 
It is on account of these, and other, things that 
Mr. Sadlak proposes the issuance of a commem- 
orative postage stamp. 


It is true that within the past fifteen or so 
years the art—or is it trade, accomplishment or 
business enterprise?—of philately has, like the 
chicken, found America to be the land of oppor- 
tunity. Under the patronage of the late President 
Roosevelt, with the somewhat coy assistance of 
Postmaster General Farley, the business of 
philately attained a new all-time high, and the 
public has learned more about imperforates, mis- 
prints and “covers” which have been given spe- 
cial round trips by air to distant places of earth 
for the especial accommodation of stamp collec- 
tors. And it is not all just hobby and fun either, 
as instance word from an ardent collector friend 
who tells us that he has a major part of his 
estate invested in stamps and that his average 
trading profit and value enhancement over a 
period of many years averages better than 20 
per cent annually. 


Considering these things, it is by no means 
unlikely that, even without the patronage of Mr. 
Roosevelt, Messrs. Ives and Sadlak may have 
better luck than mere laymen expect in per- 
suading the Congress to add to the apparently 
unending commemorations of dedication of county 
court houses and horse fairs by issuance of 
special postage stamps, and that we may be stick- 
ing handsomely-engraved three-cent portraits of 
mankind’s noble friend, the biddy-chicken, on our 
income tax reports sooner than we think. Indeed, 
considering the recently greatly increased inter- 
est in the national sentiment for “shrines” all 
about the land, it is quite within the bounds of 
possibility that we will sooner or later find our 
open spaces enriched with monuments, not alone 
to the useful chicken but to the beef steer and 
his sister, the disappearing whale, and, perhaps, 
even to the fishing worm, which we but recently 
learned is of priceless value in soil enrichment 
but is now dying off at an incredible rate because 
of man’s inhumanity to worms. 

However, this matter of our editorial attitude 
toward the postage stamp glorification of the 
American chicken is left to decision by Mr. Yantis. 
Should he feel we would be doing a good turn 
for the chickens, their owners and the manufac- 
turers who provide their provender, we will yield 
to him, however much we may continue to believe 
it to be, in company with a thousand other crack- 
pot ideas at Washington, just plain damn silly. 
Yet, should the idea go over, we might break 
down and support a scheme to put “Our Best— 
Patent Flour—Enriched” on all the postal: cards. 
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Three Industry Giese Sponsor 
Sanitation School at St. Loui; 


ST. LOUIS—The Southern Illinois 
Millers. Assn. combined with the 
Millers National Federation and the 
Association of Operative Millers in 
sponsoring the third of the series of 
mill sanitation schools at the Statler 
Hotel, St. Louis, July 18-19. About 
150 attended the meeting. 

The keynote of the meeting was 
set in an opening address by Paul M. 
Marshall, secretary of the Natidénal 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn., Chicago, 
who stressed the fact that there is 
no more important problem in the 
milling field than purity of product. 

The legal requirements of the fed- 
eral food and drug act regarding 
food processing cleanliness were ex- 
plained by R. A. Pruett, of the St. 
Louis office of the Food and Drug 
Adiministration. Mr. Pruett pointed 
out that his organization could pro- 
ceed in three different ways in cases 
of insanitary milling conditions—the 
product may be seized, the manufac- 
turer may be prosecuted, or an in- 
junction may be sought in federal 
court. 

' The use of ultra violet light in the 
detection of extraneous matter in ce- 
real products was explained by W. W. 
Van Scoyk, chemist for Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., St. Louis. He dem- 
onstrated how different materials 
will fluoresce under ultra violet light. 

Control of rodents around flour 
mills and elevators was explained by 
Donald A. Spencer and Milton Caro- 
line, of the U. S. Fish & Wildlife 


. Service. They described the construc- 


tion and the “rodent-proofing” of 
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buildings and other methods of keep. 
ing rodents outside plants and ¢. 
plained several of the new poisons 
that can be used in pest control, 

Wheat cleaning is a major step in jp. 
sect control, George B. Wagner, Pills. 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; George 
S. O. Smith, Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., St. Louis, and E. G. Bayfield 
Standard Milling Co., Chic.go, point. 
ed out in their discussion of grain 
handling. Not enough attention has 
been paid to this phase of sanitation 
it was pointed out. 

Fumigation procedures were de. 
scribed by J. Carl, Dawson, St. Louis 
mill fumigation engineer; J, F 
Frankenfeld of the Bure.u of kp. 
tomology and Plant Quarari‘ine, Man. 
hattan, Kansas, and Mr. Bayfield, 
Mr. Dawson described methods of 
general flour mill fumigation and the 
effectiveness of residual type insect 
toxicants were rated by Mr. Frank. 
enfeld. Mr. Bayfield discussed the use 
of DDT in an insect contro! program. 
‘ Tibor Rozsa and three associates 
of the Valier & Spies Milling Co, 
demonstrated the practic: applica- 
tion of vacuum cleaning es a means 
of controlling insect numbers in a 
mill. The various pieces of equipment 
were described and their a:iaptability 
to various situations were demon- 
strated. 

Roy K. Durham, direcior of the 
technical service department of the 
federation, read a paper prepared by 
W. A. Peters, Spokane (Wash.) Flour 
Mills Co., on improving and moderniz- 
ing flour mill buildings. 





Leef Bros. 


eee jj 
205 Irving Avenue North 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


Specializing in washing and steri- 
lizing of seamless grain bags for 
the baking trade. Ship us your 
grain bags. We will deliver to 
any mill you designate in the 
Twin Cities. 


Write for Details 


LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
- 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CasLe Appress: SAXONMILL 


OUR 98th YEAR 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 








‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc, 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R.Fisuer,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 














70 years observed... 





GREAT BEND, KANSAS — The 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. Great 
Bend, Kansas, this year is celebrating 
its seventieth anniversary and, in par- 
ticular, its having been owned and 
operated by the same family of mill- 
ers, through all of this three score 
and 10 years. 

The founding of the firm’s business 
is described in an article which ap- 
peared in the Great Bend Register 
of May 30, 1874, and was reprinted 
in the Great Bend Tribune issue of 
July 19, 1947, as follows: 


A GRIST MILL 
(From The Great Bend Register of 
May 30, 1874) 


We need a grist mill. Hundreds of acres 
of wheat which will soon be harvested in 
Barton county will afford grain sufficient 
to warrant the immediate erection of one. 
Besides the wheat to be ground, are hun- 
dreds of bushels of corn. And then a ter- 
ritory several times the size of the county 
will in a few months demand of us the 
grinding of their grain. We do not know 
of any investment in this section of the 
state which would yield a larger profit 
than the building and running of a grist 
mill in or near this city. 

That we seriously need one is becoming 
more and more known to our citizens, and 
with their usual energy they are beginning 
to look about them for a way to answer 
the necessity. 

On last Thursday, Messrs. J. V. Brink- 
man, Waterbury, Cougil, Mitchell, 8S. S. 
Dennis and Porter repaired to Walnut_to 
test the matter as to whether there is 
water power sufficient to run a grist mill 
or not. By actual careful test, according 
to the Wier method, at the present low 
stage of the water in the stream, motive 
power equal to at. least twenty horsepower 
may be easily obtained. The trial was made 
on the stream near Mr. Cougil’s residence. 

The amount of power which may be ob- 
tained is sufficient to warrant the erection 
of a mill on this stream. An effort is now 
being made leading to the buliding of one 
somewhere in this vicinity. By all means 


Walnut Creek Company Anniversary 


. « « Cityalso celebrates 





let the project not fall throuch. It will 
be of an immense advantage tc us in more 
ways than one, which we wii! endeavor 


to point out from time to ti! 


The site of the first mill, with two 
mill stones and_ requisite bolt: 
ing machinery, was a few miles from 
Great Bend on the banks of a small 
stream known as Walnut Creek, 
which accounts for the present name 
of the company. 

Several years later the plant was 


destroyed, together with ‘wo other 
mills at Great Bend, by + tornado 
and subsequently was rebuilt i 


Great Bend and over the yeurs great: 
ly enlarged and improved. 
Following the death of John V. 
Brinkman, the founder, the business 
was managed by his son, Charles V. 
Brinkman, until his death. ‘n recett 
years, while ownership has remained 
with members of the fami y, active 
management has been in the hanés 
of Thurman H. Sherwood, v ce pres 
dent and general manager. ! 1 compa 
ny with other mills in the gveat ce 


tral Kansas wheat | distric’—Gre#! 
Bend is but a short dista:ce from 
the geographical center of ‘16 stale 


—the business: has enjoyed a high 
degree of prosperity and con derably 
extended “its activities both in mil: 
ing and the handling of gra’... 


The anniversary of the Walnul 
Creek company happily <vincides 
with a civic commemoration !S0, the 

anniversary of the 


seventy-fifth i 
founding of the city of Grea Bend, 


which is being observed by * larg 


civic festival. 
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SPRING WHEAT ADVANCING 
~ RAPIDLY TOWARD HARVEST 


Fields Ripening in Northern Areas — Winter Harvest 
Progresses to Northern Border—Yields Continue Sat- 
isfactory—Combine Shortage in Kansas Eases 


Spring wheat is ripening in north- 
em areas and harvest is beginning in 
South Dakota. Winter wheat harvest- 
ing continues to make rapid progress 
west of the Mississippi Valley and 
has advanced northward in central 
areas to the lake region and South 
Dakota. Yields generally are satis- 
factory. In the Ohio Valley and north- 
eastern states, recent rains delayed 
wheat harvest, except in the extreme 
northern portion, where cutting is 
about ready to start. The Pacific 
Northwest winter wheat outturn is 
showing up somewhat better than 

ed 


Detailed comments from a number 
of state agricultural offices follow: 


NEBRASKA WELL ALONG 


NEBRASKA — Wheat harvest is 
nearing completion in the south-cen- 
tral and southeastern counties, is well 
under way in the southwest, and is 
just getting started in the panhandle. 
Quality of the crop in some of the 
southern counties has been reduced 
because of recent rains. The move- 
ment and storage of the large crop is 
becoming a serious problem, particu- 
larly in the southwest, where many 
of the elevators are already filled to 
capacity and wheat is being piled on 
the ground. At the same time, there 
is a shortage of combines to harvest 
the large crop. Harvest of oats and 
barley is progressing rapidly. Reports 
indicate that yields are turning out 
somewhat better than anticipated. 


KANSAS PLOWING STUBBLE 


KANSAS—Wheat harvest was gen- 
erally complete throughout the cen- 
tral and eastern parts of the state 
by the end of the week, was well ad- 
vanced in the southwest, and was ac- 
tively underway in the northwest. 
Weather was very favorable for har- 
vest through most of the week except 
in a few counties where local rains 
caused slight delays. By the end of 
the week the combine situation had 
eased up and there was indication of 
surplus in some areas, although 
northwestern counties still needed 
Some additional machines. Consider- 
able wheat has been piled on the 
ground in western counties, but little 
damage is reported to date because 
of the generally good condition of 
the grain and the dry weather. Farm- 
ers have made good progress one- 
Waying and plowing stubble land fol- 
lowing the harvest, but a few locali- 
ties reported the ground becoming 
rather dry and hard for good working. 
_ OKLAHOMA—Combining of wheat 
is virtually completed and threshing 
made good progress in areas where 
_ oats and barley were cut with 
binders. Plowing of stubble land is 
In progress and much of the stubble 
land in the southwestern part of the 
state has been plowed or one-wayed. 

CENTRAL STATES — Harvesting 
of winter wheat in Indiana continues, 
with yields mostly good. In Kentucky, 
atvesting of small grains is practic- 

ly complete, 


SOUTH DAKOTA HARVESTING 
SOUTH DAKOTA—Winter grains 
by rapidly toward maturity 
with considerable harvesting, espe- 
tye, reported in the eastern 





half. Douglas County reported rye 
quality as good, but the yield not 
very heavy. Spring grains made good 
advancements, with much oats and 
barley turning color fast. Some early 
oats and barley were cut in the east- 
ern section the past week. 

MONTANA—Winter wheat is rip- 
ening rapidly. Some farmers in Yel- 
lowstone and Stillwater Counties 
have begun harvesting winter wheat 
and combining of this crop should be- 
come quite general during the first 
week of August. Smut has appeared 
in wheat in Flathead County. Late 
plantings of spring wheat and oats 
in central and north-central counties 
are showing deterioration from high 
temperatures and insufficient mois- 
ture. Most barley fields are starting 
to ripen. 

GOOD YIELDS IN ONTARIO 

Harvesting of winter wheat in On- 
tario is under way, with good yields 
indicated. Spring grain prospects in 
eastern Ontario are very poor. In 
other sections crops are making sat- 
isfactory growth, but are late. In 
Quebec, acreages of grain have been 
greately reduced and the anticipated 
yields are poor. In the other eastern 
provinces, a great improvement in 
crop prospects has taken place since 
mid-June and an average outturn is 
expected. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LATIN AND PHILIPPINE 
EXPORTS 577,438 SACKS 


WASHINGTON — Shipments of 
flour during June to Latin America 
and the Philippines by members of 
the Flour Millers Export Assn. 
amounted to 577,438 sacks. The ex- 
ports by countries follow: 











Sacks 

) | eeeTer eee eee 960 
ERP ATT TES ae ee 106,837 
GE clea do ¥ 0 bes cowks wuuloes eee 
ol | Ver eer ey Traore ie 
Gea. TIGR Gs hbcd wieway sines < 7,532 
RGU 63.0.0 s Rt edos oc 6 wis 393,453 
Dominican Republic ...... 2,810 
(ee ee es oe Pe are 
MEE WPEVOIOE sce osc cevegvess 800 
oT) ese are ore ar 999 
PES Aes ld e020 Wud v Phere Ree 2,100 
EEE. «Wa 0'4 6 60's ead Ve ws8 1,200 
EO AG.6 6 0s ees BAG a 8606 wate 
SON. 66 6. 6s upd ouleeense’ 1,200 
EDF b's 3.05 ope e dhe tots 9,850 
bn PRAT OER ESTEE EAE OTT 15,000 
WRUORRG © 0:6 06h evs vee bike's 32,072 
Philippine Islands ........ 2,625 
p| SERRE ase gee ae ere acer 577,438 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


COLORADO M. & E. CO. 
ANNOUNCES DIVIDEND 


Fred W. Lake, president of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., an- 
nounced July 25 that directors of the 
company declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 75¢ a share on the 
company’s outstanding $3 cumulative 
convertible preferred stock, and a 
dividend of 25¢ a share on the com- 
pany’s outstanding common stock. 
Both dividends are payable Sept. 1, 
1947, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Aug. 15, 1947. 

Mr. Lake stated that Haskins & 
Sells, independent accountants for the 
company, are nearing completion of 
their audit of the company’s accounts 
for the fiscal year ended May 31, 1947, 
and that the company expects to 
publish the annual report within the 
next several days. 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 


won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 


Quality and Flavor. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA 


MINNESOTA 


Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





STRATEGIC LOCATION 





AcmE~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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Canadian and European News 


* * * 


* * 


ee * * 


AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








C. A. Loombe Asks Wheat Act 
Return to Protect British Markets 


LONDON—C. A. Loombe, British 
miller and past president of the Na- 
tional Association of British & Irish 
Millers, who during the war years 
was director of the cereals division 
of the Ministry of Food, recently 
delivered an address before the Guild 
of Agricultural Journalists here. The 
main theme of his address was the 
marketing and distribution of home- 
grown wheat in which connection 
he pleaded for a free market and 
the reintroduction of the Wheat Act 
of 1932, with some amendments. 

Mr. Loombe said millers naturally 
hoped that “before long many of the 
controls under which the milling in- 
dustry has to operate today will be 
superseded by a return to a system 
in which free enterprise can play its 
full part.” Any attempt to plan the 
acreage of the world on a rigid sys- 
tem might lead to famine and dis- 
aster and might shake the founda- 
tions of civilization even further than 
during the last few years, he said. 
Records show that on some occasions 
some of the largest acreages plant- 
ed in the world have produced the 
smallest crops, and something much 
more delicate than planning acreages 
a long way ahead is required to deal 
with this problem, he added. 


Wheat Made Available 


Continuing, Mr. Loombe reminded 
his listeners that throughout many 
years the machinery of the grain 
trade had functioned successfully. 
Wheat had always been brought 
along and made available to the con- 
sumer. The delicate machinery of 
price adjustment had been such, over 
a period, as to encourage or dis- 
courage production when necessary 
at any time during the cereal year 
and somewhere or other in the world 
wheat was always being planted. 

“This system had always been 
called the ‘free market in wheat’,” 
Mr. Loombe said, “and unless the 
British milling industry is able to 
buy its wheat in a free market at 
the world price, it will not be able 
as it did before the war, to pro- 
vide consumers with the best loaf 
in the world at the cheapest price.” 

This duty to the consumer, Mr. 
Loombe thought all would agree, 
must be the main objective of the 
miller but at the- same time every 
right thinking person desired to see 
the interests of home agriculture 
safeguarded. In this connection mill- 
ers felt that the Wheat Act of 1932 
was an outstanding contribution to 
agricultural stability and he consid- 
ered it a case for the earliest pos- 
sible revival of the principles of the 
Act. 

The Wheat Act of 1982 


Mr. Loombe proceeded briefly to 
outline the principles of the Wheat 
Act of 1932, leading up to the sub- 
ject by saying that the desirability 
of a free world market for wheat 


was even more desirable than for 
homegrown wheat alone, which was 
subject to varying quality and con- 
ditions of crop. 

The Wheat Act provided for the 
difference in price at which grow- 
ers sold their wheat in the open mar- 
ket and the government guaranteed 
price of 45s for 504 Ib., and to raise 
the sum required a levy was made 
on all deliveries of flour, whether 
home milled or imported. The levy 
was on a sliding scale and varied 
according to the price of homegrown 
wheat in the open market. 

Under the act any product of wheat 
containing more than 7%% flour was 
regarded as “flour” within the mean- 
ing of the act and was subject to the 
flour levy. Throughout the years the 
scheme was in force it paid for itself 
and no advances had to be made 
from the treasury. 

Mr. Loombe told his hearers that 
if the scheme were revived it might 
be desirable that the quota payment 
should be a direct payment from the 
treasury funds. It had been argued 
in the past that it was unfair that 
the consumer of bread and flour 
should pay the whole cost of the 
deficiency payments, especially when 
perhaps half the wheat went to the 
production of other articles of food, 
such as milk, eggs and bacon. On 
political grounds also, it might not 
be expedient that the largest eat- 
ers of bread should contribute the 
most to this particular purpose. 


Imported Flour 


Under the old Wheat Act certain 
liabilities attached to the milling in- 
dustry in connection with absorb- 
ing the home wheat crop and, Mr. 
Loombe said, that no doubt these 
liabilities would require adjustment 
to secure the guaranteed market 
which the farmer expects for his 
product. He thought that the mill- 
ing industry would be willing to ac- 
cept a reasonable liability, provided 
that the quantity of wheat was in 
some way related to the quantity of 
flour imported, so that the quality 
of home milled flour was not im- 
paired. He said the British miller’s 
position in regard to imported flour 
is a very simple one. He asks for no 
import duties or protective tariffs. 
Provided he can buy wheat at the 
world price and flour is not dumped 
in this country at a lower price than 
that ruling in the country of origin, 
he is confident he can continue to 
hold his position. If, however, agree- 
ments are made by governments 
which result, as in the Canadian 
wheat agreement, in larger quantities 
of flour coming in than in peace- 
time, and, if at the same time, the 
miller has to absorb larger quan- 
tities not so suitable for bread flours, 
then the industry would just get 
into the position of declining flour 
production, with a consequent in- 


\ 


ability to absorb the wheat grown 
by British farmers. 

In conclusion Mr. Loombe said 
that although he was not speaking 
in any official capacity he knew the 
milling industry was prepared to co- 
operate whole-heartedly with grow- 
ers to endeavor to find a solution 
to marketing problems connected 
with homegrown wheat. Above all, 
as an industry, they wanted a free 
market in wheat to enable them to 
buy their wheat, including home- 
grown grain, at the world price so 
that they could give the public good 
bread as cheaply as possible, so that 
in time they could export their flour 
as before the war. Also, they want- 
ed to supply flour at a competitive 
price to other industries, such as 
the biscuit industry, in order that 
they, in their turn, can hold their 
place in the various world markets. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Saskatchewan Crop 
Outlook Declines; 
Good Rains Needed 


WINNIPEG — Western Canada’s 
crop picture shows considerable varfa- 
tion at this time. Wheat is prac- 
tically all headed out and over most 
of the West the heads are average 
to long. 

Manitoba’s wheat crop prospects 
generally are excellent and, while Al- 
berta’s outlook has deteriorated a lit- 
tle, the over-all picture for the prov- 
ince appears close to average. 

Deterioration is taking place rap- 
idly over sections of Saskatchewan 
and in the northern areas and the 
crop acreage considered a failure is 
extending. Elsewhere in that province 
conditions vary greatly with the 
range anywhere from only fair to ex- 
cellent. 

Generally good rains covered Mani- 
toba the past week and replenished 
depleted moisture supplies. Thunder- 
storms occurred at many points in 
Saskatchewan, but good rains are 
still required over most of Alberta. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


R. M. MAHONEY RESIGNS 
WHEAT BOARD POSITION 


WINNIPEG—R. M. Mahoney, who 
has administered the grain delivery 
quotas for the Canadian Wheat 
Board since 1940, resigned from that 
position effective July 31, 1947. In 
announcing Mr. Mahoney’s resigna- 
tion, W. C. McNamara, Assistant 
Chief Commissioner, paid tribute to 
the organizational work done by Mr: 
Mahoney, particularly in the war 
years of high production and farm 
surpluses. 

The son of a Minnesota grain 
buyer and farmer, Mr. Mahoney 
went to Alberta in 1910 and worked 
for the old Alberta Pacific Grain Co., 
and four years later joined the staff 
of the Home Grain Co. as manager 
of the Calgary office and was presi- 
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dent of the Calgary Grain Exchange 
in 1920. Three years later he was 
transferred to Winnipeg as assistant 
general manager of the company. Jn 
1924 Mr. -Mahoney went to Manj. 
toba Pool Elevators as genera] man- 
ager. Seven years later he went into 
business for himself on the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange and remained there 
until 1940 when he was appointed to 
the Canadian Wheat Board to aq. 
minister the grain delivery quotas, 

Mr. Mahoney’s plans for the future 
are indefinite, although at present he 
is taking a short holiday. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFeE-—— 


QUEBEC BAKERS’ GROUP 
ELECTS J. A. MENARD 


TORONTO—At the annual conven. 
tion of the Quebec Bakers’ Assn. held 
recently in Montreal J. A. Menard 
was elected president; C. Vallain. 
court, first vice president; Ephrem 
Racine, second vice president; 0, 
Dompierre, third vice president and 
F. Cadieux, fourth vice president. 

Omer Gauthier, retiring president 
made the opening address. A good 
representation of bakers and allied 
tradesmen from the province of Que- 
bec were in attendance. Gues: speak- 
ers included K. Camille Den )ooven, 
head of the department of technical 
research, H. A. Johnson & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Olivier Cardinal, 
Standard Brands, Ltd., Montreal. 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BAKERS INVITED 


TORONTO—tThe bakers of Canada, 
through R. P. Sparks, executive sec- 
retary of the National Counci! of the 
Baking Industry, have been extended 
a cordial invitation to attend the Sec- 
ond International Bakers’ Congress 
which will be held in Budapest, Hun- 
gary, in September of this year. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


FLOUR MAKES UP THIRD 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
was equivalent to roughly 4,750,000 
bu., including almost 1,440,000 bu. as 
flour. The United Kingdom purchased 
slightly more than 2,600,000 bu. 
wheat and a very minor amount of 
flour. The remainder included only 
about 580,000 bu. wheat, chiefly for 
the Netherlands and Belgium 


Storage Tickets to 


Cover Grains Until 
Price Is Annourced 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has .issued instructions to the 
trade that, pending publication of the 
fixed minimum prices for the 1947-48 
crop year, producers desiring to de- 
liver wheat and/or flax on and after 
Aug. 1, 1947, will be required to take 
storage tickets from the elevator 
companies covering such deliveries. 
The storage tickets will be surren- 
dered and cash settlement made 
therefor by the elevator company 48 
soon as the 1947-48 prices are vail- 
able. 

No storage charges or interest on 
advances should be charged to the 
producer in respect to such deliveries, 
the Board advises, as it will male 4r- 
rangements to adjust these charges 
with the elevator company. However, 
producers who carry over wheat held 
on outstanding storage tickets July 
31, 1947, will be required to pay any 
storage or interest which may accrue 
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Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 








CEREAL CUTTERS 
Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 


Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 











QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard #3 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








Vielor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 

















os 


on such grain up to the date on which 
the wheat is sold. 

The announcement points out that 
in accordance with The Canadian 
Wheat Board Act, 1935, as amended, 
the fixed initial price for No. 1 north- 
ern wheat delivered during the 1947- 
48 season will be $1.35 bu., basis in 
store Fort William and/or Port Ar- 
thur or Vancouver. 
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Elevator Employees 
Get 12'4c Hourly 


Wage Increase 


WINNIPEG — Roughly 1,000 em- 
ployees of 16 grain and terminal ele- 
vator companies at Fort William and 
Port Arthur have been granted a 
wage increase of 12%¢ an hour. Ten 
cents of the increase is retroactive 
to Jan. 1, and the balance to July 1. 

A master agreement was signed 
with the Canadian Consolidated Grain 
Co., Ltd.; McCabe Grain Co., Ltd.; 
Eastern Terminal Elevator Co., Ltd.; 
the Fort William Elevator Co., Ltd.; 
Federal Grain, Ltd.; Lakehead Termi- 
nals, Ltd.; The Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd.; N. M. Paterson & Co., Ltd.; 
United Grain Growers Terminals and 
Western Grain Co., Ltd. 

Manitoba Pool Elevators and Sas- 
katchewan Pool Elevators have 
signed separate agreements. Separate 
agreements are still to be signed with 
Northland Terminals, Ltd.; Superior 
Elevator Co., Ltd.; Reliance Grain 
Co., Ltd., and National Grain Co., 
Ltd. 
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WHEAT ACREAGE LOWER 


WINNIPEG — Western Canada’s 
1947 wheat acreage totals 22,992,000, 
compared with 23,354,000 a year ago, 
according to the preliminary acre- 
age estimate released by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics July 18. 

The following tabulation shows the 
wheat totals by provinces and the 
coarse grain figures for the three 
prairie provinces: 








1947 1946 

Wheat— Preliminary Final 
Manitoba .......+. 2,497,000 2,522,000 
Saskatchewan - 14,085,000 14,085,000 
pt eee eee 6,410,000 6,747,000 
Total wheat .... 22,992,000 23,354,000 
Total OA ois. wcss 7,898,000 8,522,000 
Total barley ....... 7,035,000 5,797,000 
Total GAS ve ccccses 1,414,000 821,000 
Total FY@ ...ccccoes 1,072,000 641,000 


r 
Total summerfallow. 19,440,000 20,422,000 









Since 1857 


Cable Address: 


domes! Hichardcan & Sans 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
“JAMESRICH" 
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Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 








mits. twat fT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
68 King Street, Eust 
FORONTO, ¢ ANADA 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 











CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 


Flour — Grain — Feeds 











= 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 
Flour; Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 








“SILVERKING” 


Oable Address: ‘‘Woumacs”’ 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
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Net income of Standard Milling 
Co. amounted to $1,986,791 in the 
fiscal year ended May 31, equal to 
$5.38 a share of outstanding common 
stock. This income report covers the 
first full fiscal year of operations for 
the company since it commenced 
business on March 1, 1946, so a com- 
parative earnings statement cannot 
be made. 

Deliveries in the fiscal year 
amounted to $49,075,441 and compare 
with net sales of $33,538,274 for this 
company and its predecessor in the 
fiscal year ended May 31, 1946. De- 
liveries during June and July con- 
tinue to show substantial increases 
over the corresponding months of the 
previous year, though indicated profit 
margins are somewhat lower. 

Working capital amounted to $5,- 
776,649, an increase during the year 
of $971,092 after reserving $505,000 
for debt reduction. 

Standard Milling Co. recently ac- 
quired the common stock of the 
Loudonville (Ohio) Milling Co., which 
brings its total milling capacity to 
26,900 sacks daily and its elevator 
capacity to more than 11,600,000 bu. 
The other company properties are lo- 
cated at Kansas City, Kansas; Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and Buffalo, N. Y. 

On the $49,075,441 sales volume, 
the company realized a gross profit 
of $10,832,833, or 22.1%. Wages and 
salaries then took 6.7%, container 
costs 3.9, other operating costs 4.3, 
and taxes 3.2. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


NET OF STANDARD MILLING 
EQUAL TO $5.38 A SHARE 


sieodleioal 
Net Income in Fiscal Year Ended May 31 Reported at 
$1,986,791—Deliveries Amounted to $49,075,441, 
Annual Report Indicates 


A consolidated income account for 
the year ended May 31 follows: 
DORE (6 Fase a Se caress eehe a $49,075,441 





Raw material costs ............ 38,242,608 
Gomtainer COM <6. weve censves 1,928,842 
Wages and salaries ............ 3,269,364 
Other operating costs .......... 2,102,460 
TEE. bck eee Oh wets es wie 1,545,376 

IGE “PRCOIAS | 5-650 56-655 0 60 bos oo we $ 1,986,791 


“Strong upward pressures on the 
cost of materials and labor were ex- 
perienced during the year,’ J. C. 
Beaven, president, said in his report 
to stockholders, commenting on the 
annual report. “Grain prices per 
bushel averaged 28% higher and the 
hourly wage rate, including overtime, 
for our milling and elevator employ- 
ees was approximately 19% higher 
than in the previous fiscal year. 

“With a continued heavy demand 
for cereal grain for domestic and 
foreign sources, combined with the 


price support program of our govern- 
ment wherein growers may borrow 
90% of parity, grain prices will in all 
likelihood be maintained at a rela- 
tively high level during the coming 
year. The situation, together with 
your company’s policy of improve- 
ment and additions to properties, may 
necessitate increased bank borrow- 
ings, of which there were none at 
May 31, 1947, but which during the 
past fiscal year reached a peak of 
$6,600,000.” 
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MILLERS AND CHEMISTS 
TO HOLD JOINT MEETING 


WICHITA — Problems of common 
interest will be discussed at a joint 
meeting of the Pioneer Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists and District I of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers at the 
Allis Hotel in Wichita Aug. 2. 

The session will convene at 9:30 
o’clock on that day and five reports 
are scheduled. A report of the na- 
tional meeting will be given by 
Claude Neil, Great Bend (Kansas) 
Milling Co. Charles Sullivan, William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, will present details of the sedi- 
mentation test. 

R, B. Potts, Wichita Flour Mills 
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Co., ‘will summarize characteristics 
of this year’s winter wheat crop as 
found by the Southwest Crop Re. 
porting Committee of the AACC. Ff- 
fects of variety, protein and tem- 
perature on loaf volume during the 
fruiting period will be discussed by 
Karl F. Finney of the hard winter 
wheat laboratory, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas. The long range planning program 
of the AOM will be outlined by Don- 
ald S. Eber, executive secretary. 


A luncheon will be served at noon 
at which time Bruce Behymer, muar- 


.ket analyst of the Wichita Eagle «nd 


radio station KFH, will speak on the 
subject “Stockyard Fertilizer.” “he 
concluding speaker for the day will 
be Dr. Edwin C. Hyatt, department 
of industrial research, University of 
Wichita, who will discuss industrial 
hygiene problems. 
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CONNECTICUT BAKERS 
SCHEDULE CONVENTION 


WEST HAVEN, CONN.—The in- 
nual convention of the Connecticut 
Bakers Assn. will be held at ‘he 
Sheraton Hotel in New Britain, 
Conn., Oct. 6, according to a recent 
announcement by Charles Barr, s°c- 
retary of the organization. 








Baking Superiority Shown by New Crop 
Southwestern Wheat, Chemists [Indicate 


KANSAS CITY—Members of the 
1947 Southwest Cereal Chemists 
Crop Reporting Committee agreed 
in a meeting held July 24 that suf- 
ficient Kansas wheat had been har- 
vested to allow a fair evaluation of 
crop quality. The committee has is- 
sued several preliminary weekly re- 
ports since harvest. The current re- 
port is the most complete so far and 





STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 








May 31, 1947 May 31, 1946 
Current Assets— 
ee PORE RR T CEE PT Ce eee EIS Ce eee ERE ERE eR ee $ 1,686,240 $ 1,829,550 
U.S. Treasury notes and bills—at cost...............054- 49,989 150,013 
Trade accounts receivable, less reserve of $16,621 in 1947 
OR SU GOT We RG! bikes codec ccideweesicpercdcsvsen ews 2,899,546 1,869,397 
BUMGFy AOCOUMEE FOCHIVORIE oo 6.56 6800 6b ce viced ces cceht Oe 74,558 53,925 
Inventories—grain, flour, feed, packages and other supplies 
—at approximate cost or market whichever lower.... 3,855,792 1,441,687 
TStal .CUPPSME  QMPNU™ i ois od0s 685% eH) cs CAVE RE wt $ 8,566,125 $ 5,344,572 
Investments— 
Memberships and shares in grain exchanges and grain 
clearing associations, real estate, etc., at cost ...... 64,436 69,421 
Properties, Plant and Equipment— 
At cost, less reserve for depreciation of $108,769 in 1947 
mB a a eee er er re Te ere Pe ee ee 1,530,933 1,515,241 
Deferred Charges— 
Unexpired insurance premiums, prepaid taxes, etc...... 215,036 167,397 
Unamortized debt expense, less premiums .............. 9,244 9,920 
GHBBRISALION . GRIOMSOR. §6.o. 0.60.0 bs 6 00 00d cb bctiilee neh Ei ORCE SE mee neae 21,740 
$10,385,774 $ 7,128,291 
LIABILITIES 
May 31, 1947 May 31, 1946 
Current Liabilities— 
AGSCOUTTH POVGDIS ook idivc 00 ccc cctes ccesns ots 0.0 eth seen ee $ 798,452 $ 215,305 
Accrued wages, salaries and commissions ..............- 40,411 44,950 
Accrued taxes (other than Federal Income Tax) ....... 152,368 43,093 
Accrued interest on debentures ..........cceeesecccees 27,075 29,167 
DAVIGSRES. DAVGOIS | 6. vcd ccc ke epics 06 86 Cee Rees Hen ewes Sanieee. lS eaweates 
Reserve for Federal Income Tax ...........seeeeeeeees 1,258,570 98,500 
Sinking Fund requirement on Debentures due within one 
year, less debentures held in treasury $140,000 in 
1947 Wome 20 FOGG i. wiivencac ce cc tve esi acrecvercvuse 365,000 108,000 
Potal GQevent  MMMBISIS aso eck Kiba sc eceteiakeees $ 2,789,476 $ 539,015 
Funded Debt— 
Fifteen-year 3%% Sinking Fund Debentures due Feb. 1, 
1961, less transfer to current liabilities of $505,000 in 
1947 and $206,000 Im 1946 2... cece cc sesiccscccvecces 1,887,000 2,392,000 
Capital Stock and Surplus— 
Capital Stock—common, par value $1 per share........ 
Authorized—500,000 shareS ........-ce eee eee eee eeeece 
Issued eee. GOOD 3s 65-653 40's C0 66H ee hee ee ens 6H 375,000 375,000 
pe a Nw eer ee PS fF Be eee I Sey ee 3,668,250 3,668,250 
Marne: GPG .o & vas Liga cee Re oi Son it bo teres caveeegine 1,746,477 154,026 
$ 5,789,727 $ 4,197,276 
Less: Treasury stock—6,000 shares at cost.......... ee i ls oe ee aes 
Total Capital Stock and Surplus................«. $ 5,709,298 $ 4,197,276 
$10,385,774 $ 7,128,291 


will be the last of the weekly re- 
ports. A final summary probably will 
be issued later. 

The committee’s July 24 report on 
the crop is as follows: 

Certainly it does seem that the 
amount of protein represented this 
year is definitely and significantly 
lower than the 1946 wheat crop. “As 
a commercial baker looks at the 1947 
Southwest wheat crop, there may be 
detected very definitely a note of 
optimism. The over-all baking pic- 
ture is certainly better today than it 
was a year ago. However, it is or- 
dinarily the rule that when a baker 
looks at the new crop, he does not 
compare it with the crop a year ago 
but with the last flour of the old 
crop he received in his bakery, and 
it is true that the 1946 wheat crop 
flour appeared to improve as_ it 
neared the end of the crop year. The 
baking characteristics of the 1947 
crop as reported below are, there- 
fore, compared to the baking charac- 
teristics of the last of the 1946 crop. 


Sponge Appearance 

“Possibly one of the most appar- 
ent differences in the commercially 
milled flour now going into the bake- 
shop is a definite change in sponge 
appearance during fermentation. The 
most obvious physical changes that 
may be noted are those which may 
be associated with over-mixing and 
a slacker sponge. The sponges ap- 
pear wetter during fermentation and 
during the initial stages of fermen- 
tation are quite a bit flatter than 
were the sponges made from old crop 
flour. An improvement in sponge ap- 
pearance can be made by reducing 
the mixing time of the sponge, pro- 
viding it is not decreased to the point 
where complete incorporation of the 
ingredients is prevented, and by re- 
ducing the amount of water in the 
sponge. 

“It is felt that the best results are 
obtained, as was true last year, with 
a 60 to 70% sponge. 

“The fermentation time of the 


sponge remains relatively unchanged; 
however, in some cases it has seemed 
advantageous to lengthen fermenta- 
tion time to five hours in shops which 
had previously used shorter periods. 

“It was especially true at the be- 
ginning of the harvest that additional 
bromate in the form of yeast food 
could be employed advantageously in 
the formulation of the sponge. As the 
crop has progressed, this reaction to 
increased yeast food has apparently 
diminished somewhat. Nevertheless, 
in many cases it has seemed benefi- 
cial to use as much as %% yeast 
food. 

“By far a greater part of the flour 
which has been shipped to bakers to 
date has required about 2% less ab- 
sorption than the old crop. 


Mixing Characteristics 

“Possibly the most pronounced of 
the dough characteristics of the 1917 
crop as compared to the 1946 crop 
is the reaction of the dough out of 
the mixer. There is a much beticr 
recovery observed in the current crop 
than in the past. The mixing time 
remains short and with some flours a 
reduction of 15 or 20% in douvh 
mixing is indicated. The tolerance of 
the flour toward mechanical develo»- 
ment is somewhat greater than last 
year and the dough obtained after 
floor time is pliable. and machines 
well. In general the floor time ‘s 
somewhat longer on the 1947 crop 
than on the last of the 1946 crop 
and an additional 5 or 10 minutes ‘0 
the floor time in most cases is ben: - 
ficial. Adjustments in moulder hea‘ 
rolls may be called for and in a 
most every case in which an adjus'! 
ment is necessary the change will b° 
toward a narrower aperture. 


Shorter Proof 


“The significant superiority of th: 
new crop over the old is manifested 
to an extent in: the proof box. Th: 
1946 crop appeared to have an ex 
ceedingly long proof time, whereas 
the new crop is in many cases as 
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Seach as 10 or 15 minutes under the 
‘old crop in proofing time. It is felt 


_ that no change in proofing conditions, 


such as temperature and humidity 
are necessary. 

“There appears to be no change 
jndicated in oven conditions to get 
the best out of the new crop. The 
quality of the bread secured from 
the 1947 crop shows that on the 
whole a somewhat greater volume 
may be expected. There is a relative 
absence of streaks and cores and the 
crumb appears to be more silky, 
made possible by the excellent ma- 
chining characteristics. It is felt that 
the quality of the bread produced 
from the 1947 wheat crop is better 
than would be indicated by either 
protein analyses or curve analyses. 

‘Tt is the opinion of the commit- 
tee that superior and more uniform 
bread can be made with a flour of 
%° lower protein from the 1947 
wheat crop as compared to the old 
crop.” 
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GENERAL FOODS REPORTS 
SIX-MONTH NET EARNINGS 


NEW YORK—General Foods Corp. 
has reported its net earnings for the 
six months ended last June amounted 
to $8,136,000 after tax and charge de- 
duciions. This figure compares with 
$8,936,000 in the first six months of 
last year. Dollar sales for the first 
six months in 1947 increased to $189,- 
435.000 from $151,648,000 for the 
same six months in 1946. 

For the second quarter, the cor- 
poration’s net earnings were $1,690,- 
000, compared with net earnings of 
$4,291,580 in the three months ended 
with June, 1946. Sales for this period 
in 1947 were $89,331,000, against 
$71,736,000 for the second quarter of 
1946. 

As explained by Clarence Francis, 
chairman of General Foods Corp., the 
reduced profit in the second quarter 
reflected a temporary situation. 

“It was attributable to a shrink- 
age of inventories in trade channels 
and to a break in the market for an 
important raw material,” he said. 

“This resulted in downward price 
adjustments and hesitant trade buy- 
ing. However, by June, this trend had 
disappeared and the sales volume was 
in line with expectations.” 
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MICHIGAN MILLERS PLAN 
DETROIT WINTER MEETING 


PORTLAND, MICH.—A_ recent 
poll of directors of the Michigan 
Millers Assn. disclosed that most of 
the members favor a meeting in the 
Hotel Book Cadillac, Detroit, the 
week of Jan. 23 or Jan. 30. The sec- 
retary of the organization is commu- 
nicating with the hotel for a final 
decision on the date. A return to 
Mackinae Island for the next sum- 
mer’s meeting was also discussed, 
but no decision was reached. 
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USDA CANCELS RUMANIA’S 
ALLOCATION OF CORN 


WASHINGTON — Cancellation of 
allocations totaling 34,500 long tons 
corn for June-August shipment to 
Rumania was announced July 25 by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The Rumanian government has re- 
Ported to the department that be- 

Cause of an improvement in the food 

Situation in Rumania, the corn will 

not be needed and that delivery 

Would not be called for under the 

allocations. 
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Shellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


Shellabarger grain service is backed by large terminal 
storage facilities at Salina and a line of country elevators 
in the choice wheat producing areas of Kansas, plus 
intimate knowledge of the desirable characteristics of 


superior milling wheats. 


* * 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















A Complete Flour Service 


* Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

* Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














. The Hunter Milling Co. 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


Wellington, Kansas 











SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §" 20" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 








7 MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN Cc * DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS x York ” — eiahes 
ew Yor as le 0: 
Sep a Chicago Enid Galveston 
° s Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federatio 
Oapacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 





























Export Experts 





(Continued from page 23) 


turer or food processors who had 
been denied access to supplies. Now, 
they were foreign claimants, repre- 
senting all creeds, colors and shades 
of government from every remote 
corner from Iceland to Oceania. The 
indignation of a brewer who learns 
that a rice set-aside order will deny 
him 50% of his base period supply 
is only exceeded by an indignant 
delegate from an obscure Indian 
state who has learned that it is not 
on the flour allocation schedule for 
the current month. 

Not that Dr. FitzGerald would deny 
the indignant one a hearing. All are 
welcome and given full opportunity to 
state their cases, but that was the 
very problem which faced Mrs. Na- 
deau as secretary to the secretary 
general. She represented more than 
a mere secretary; she was actually 
the guardian of a man who insisted 
on trying to do more in the course 
of a day than time would permit. 
Never quite able to halt him, she did 
slow him down, but the net result 
was that in spite of her most earnest 
efforts he persisted in giving all a 
hearing and then catching up on his 
routine work with long night hours. 


Accompanies Boss to Copenhagen 


Not the least of her duties has 
been that of accompanying her boss 
to the first Food and Agriculture 
Organization meeting at Copenhagen. 
Mrs. Nadeau withstood the discom- 
forts of the uncertain air travel to 
Europe and on the continent, but 
plumbing on the continent left much 
to be desired. From a first hand 
account of her trip to Europe there 
is little doubt but that she returned 
with the utmost respect for the 
American plumber, for after five 
days in Europe she exclaimed, ‘“‘What 
I would not give for a hot bath.” 


Cargill, Inc., Loans Executive 

After this appropriate, but surely 
inadequate bow to these efficient la- 
dies, the thread of the export relief 
program must be renewed in the 
masculine. Cargill, Inc., loaned its 
export chief, Wallace Hyde, to Capt. 
Conway to put his over-all plans 
into practice. The export program to 
Capt. Conway was largely a matter 
of tons, but to Mr. Hyde the Con- 
way plans meant that they must be 
translated into terms of boxcars, ter- 
minal elevator capacity, port loading 
and storage facilities, and the ocean 
shipment and discharge of cargo had 
to be appraised in terms of probabili- 
ties which would only be determined 
by a grain man who had the practical 
experience. Mr. Hyde brought that 
practical experience to the export 
program and, in addition, acted as a 
testing board for Capt. Conway who 
sat in on meetings at the top policy 
level and looked to his right hand 
man, Mr. Hyde, for an appraisal 
of the ideas advanced. 


Slide Rule Expert 
Mr. Hyde has an annoying way of 
being right so frequently that it is 
reported that Clinton P. Anderson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, wanted to 
know why he could not get just such 
a man for his staff. Mr. Hyde is an 
addict of the slide rule and can pro- 
vide the answer to the most prepos- 
terous mathematical problems in a 
flash, but he is so adept in his busi- 
ness that the use of the slide rule 
often merely represents a confirma- 

tion of his own best guess. 


Again by-passing the sequence of 
rank, it is necessary now to tie in 
the coordination of the USDA with 
the IEFC and the export coordi- 
nator’s office.. In juxtaposition at 
the USDA on the transportation side 
was Russell Hudson, Production and 
Marketing Administration transport- 
ation chief. At his desk the problem 
of loading cars with grain and flour 
on schedule for ocean shipping came 
to rest. Dr. FitzGerald could allo- 
cate, Capt. Conway could iron out 
the difficulties which Mr. Hyde de- 
tected, William McArthur, Mr. Hud- 
son’s boss, could buy the grain and 
L. J. Morgan could buy the flour, 
but the final bugs in all the trans- 
portation programs were on Mr. Hud- 
son’s desk. 


A Worker Behind Scenes 


Orders would come down that the 
program for such and such a month 
would be 1.5 million tons and the 
grain bought ahead was not deliv- 
ered at the terminals. Boxcar sup- 
plies, berthings of -ships, deliveries 
of flour, performance of grain mer- 
chants on forward sales—all of these 
things fell in good part on the shoul- 
ders of genial Russell Hudson, about 
whom too much good cannot be 
said and who, by his anonymous ac- 
tivity, has been deprived of a de- 
served share of the spotlight. Per- 
haps he will find comfort in know- 
ing that he has played a big part 
in the job of making a huge relief 
program put food into the mouths 
of hungry men, women and children 
all the way from Brest to the Bos- 
phorus and in Korea and Japan. 

Now we are coming to the end 
of the string of the corporal’s guard 
—last in order, but certainly not the 
least, stalwart solid, honest William P. 
McArthur, associate director of PMA 
Grain Branch—the man who direct- 
ed the procurement of wheat, corn, 
oats, barley and flour. 


Procurement Responsibilities His 


“Bill” McArthur, the procurement 
chief, was given the responsibility 
for the buying of supplies in time to 
insure that programs would be met, 
that grain would be on hand to load 
ocean vessels: All the procurement 
responsibility was his, except the de- 
termination of the price levels at 
which the grains should be bought. 
When top policy officials sat com- 
placently on a dwindling stockpile 
of wheat representing scarcely more 
than 4 million bushels last January, 
declining to give the order to pay 
the market price for wheat, sturdy 
Bill McArthur, like the excellent 
soldier that he is, never blinked an 
eye nor uttered a complaint. He 
sat tight, knowing full well that his 
misinformed superiors would have to 
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acknowledge. his better judgment, 
which had been offered earlier but 
rejected. 

Mr.’ McArthur has occupied the 
spot at which the dead cats are 
aimed and where the brunt of the 
criticism falls, criticism that fre- 
quently arises from some poorly con- 
ceived commitment made at top pol- 
icy levels over persuasive cocktails. 
Mr. McArthur has been put on these 
spots—spots where he had to make 
good on some one else’s mistakes— 
and he has made good without a 
whimper, even though he may have 
privately wondered if he would not 
be happier back on his farm where 
one can rely on the consistency of 
animals. 

Mr. McArthur has been irregu- 
larly charged with being a bureau- 
crat at heart, intent on holding the 
grain trade under government con- 
trol. Charges of this type are so 
easy to make and so difficult to 
prove, that it seems appropriate to 
offer a word in defense of this 
sterling citizen. 


Impartial Executive 

In his position of responsibility 
and exposure to criticism, Mr. Mc- 
Arthur has acquitted himself with 
honor and respect of all. In his 
dealing with the press he is hardly 
one who could be called talkative, 
but he is straight-forward and ready 
to give a completely honest answer 
to queries which he is privileged to 
answer. His cooperation with his 
associates in the export program 
leaves ‘nothing to be desired. He 
has been accused of favoring the 
grain exporter over the flour miller 
in parcelling out the IEFC alloca- 
tions. 

No one suspects that Mr. McAr- 
thur is taken in by any of the de- 
vices which the policy officials adopt. 
If he was managing the team per- 
haps things would be run differently. 
But he has beén a grand team play- 
er with Capt. Conway and Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald and the others. 

It is always with some embarrass- 
ment that a chronicler draws to the 
close and finds that he has ex- 
pended time and fury on the so-called 
stars of the team and left to the 
last some of the essential men who 
may not cavort with such splendor 
on the playing field, but whose day- 
to-day consistency makes it possible 
for the stars to look so good. 


Gets Things Done 


Now, Mr. McArthur may do the 
buying at the PMA, but it is a fair- 
ly safe bet that if he was pressed 
he would frankly admit the aid and 
comfort that John E. Tripp gives 
in backing him up, in getting things 
done and in short-cutting the rou- 
tine of government procedure. Like 
the others enumerated in this round- 
up, “Jack” Tripp has given more 
freely of his time over and above 
the call of duty than most govern- 
ment employees. Frequently work- 
ing on nerve alone after many pain- 
ful hours of effort, he stays in there 
plugging on that inexhaustible sense 
of humor on which he draws when 
the government managers call the 
signals wrong. 

Sitting alongside of Mr. McArthur, 
Mr. Tripp is his trouble shooter par 
excellence. When some procedure 
loving bureaucrat would return an 
urgent docket, the term applied to 
government operation plans, Mr. 
Tripp would be relied on to expedite 
the program through, over or around 
the road block. D 

Mr. Tripp is a classy player in any 
league. He. might be classed as the 
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Mary King 


pepper man who plays shortsto», bats 
234, but gets the hits when they are 
needed and who rarely misses < play, 
He may not possess the color of the 
Conways and the FitzGeralds, but 
he has a talent which they recog- 
nize. He is the keen shortstop who 
walks into the wobbling pitcher and 
steadies him with a caustic comment, 
‘Jet the bum hit one we're right here 
behind you.” Mr. Tripp is a ventle- 
man worthy of the distinguished 
company in which he has been as- 
sociated in making the export pro- 
gram click. 

Too much and too frequent'y ap- 
praisals of government officials have 
been pegged exclusively on the men 
themselves and too frequently have 
the appraisals taken into considera- 
tion the women who work to make 
the offices of their employers func- 
tion. Outside the door of PMA pro- 
curement boss, William McArthur, 
sits one of the most capable, pleas- 
ant, diplomatic and understanding 
young women who has ever graced 
the halls of the USDA—none other 
than Mary King, secretary to Mr. 
McArthur. 


Sizes Up Visitors 

Past her desk have gone the big 
wigs of the milling industry, feed 
manufacturers, grain trade represen- 
tatives and foreign nation delegates 
with special pleas for consideration 
of problems which they have seen 
as of major importance. Across the 
length of her large outer office it 
is safe to bet that she can precisely 
appraise the motives of her visitors, 
no matter how carefully they may 
try to conceal the purpose of their 
visits with gracious smiles and other 
guile. She is the sort of person 
one would hate to lie to because 
of the realization that she would 
detect the lie almost the moment 
it was uttered. 


Charming, Intelligent 


More than being a person of great 
charm, she is an intelligent’ worker 
who can, with disturbing efficiency, 
put Mr. McArthur’s orders into chan- 
nels with a minimum amount of ef- 
fort. Frequently it is wondered if 
the office could run without her. 

Admirers of Miss King may find 
interest in one of her recent experi- 
ences while on a short vacation. She 
visited some relatives in Pennsyl- 
vania about the time a spring freshet 
was sweeping the rural valley were 
she was staying. To her surprise, 
according to reports, she was evacu- 
ated from the dwelling by way of 
the second story window by a native 
in a canoe who paddled her to high 
ground. In the best of USDA ci 
cles she is now known as the “Mer- 
maid of PMA.” 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS - 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


= 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard Aalied 
Spring Patents The Choice of te Finost ard Wheats 


WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 
Mills et Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLI NG co . 


Duluth, Minnesota 

















“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 


CROWN) JOU eee eee eee 


MILES | (SARC : Speer seas: 
/ ~ \N 604 LEWIS BUILDING * PORTLAND 4, OREGON 








mes otis | WY. CREO 2. | SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Grade Bakers, ‘ee ed 
Family and Ex- : y SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


ergy S O\F Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 

















% FOR UNIFORM FLOURS ILLING 
The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators E STERN N Oo, 
on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills ’ 
of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of BLUESTEM—PATENT 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers 2 4 
Clift H. ere & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE . DIXIE-PORTLAND 
MILLS CO, FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 
Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity 14,006 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of. supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY © BAKERS *. CRACKERS © CAKE 
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Bsn 3 Land 
: TOLPRADO eas oh; — of ae 
qa awsas | | | | 1 Quality = 
Wheat! | | & 


THe finest hard win- taken 

ter wheats of the na- 1935 a1 

tion— preferred for strength and baking quality—grow in the white area lishmer 

Phones: Local 4234 outlined on the map. That’s where our line of country elevators is located census 
L. D. 34 ... in the heart of wheat quality land. Millers, secure your supplies direct 
L. D. 35 from point of origin and get virgin, country run wheat. We operate 40 
L. D. 29 country stations and originate wheat from others. We sell on destination, T. B. 
Le 3 official or good mill weights. Contact us for prices on new crop wheat. 



































































































































SIMPSON -ROMEISER-EVANS GRAIN CO., SALINA, KANSAS 


— SINCE 1877 — 


Always Uniform “SNOBUDDY’ 


ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 
FLOUR 














HENKEL’S Bread Flours 


Here are three of the many outstanding bread 
flours milled by HENKEL: 


e HENKEL’S Chief Pontiac Flour 
e HENKEL’S New Super Strength Flour 
e HENKEL’S Captain Kidd Flour 





There is plenty of S. A. (Sales Ap- 
peal) in SNOBUDDY’S fine qual- 


ity and attractive packaging. And 








flour jobbers everywhere are find- 






ing the merchandising help they get 
with SNOBUDDY really builds 


business. 











"Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel Hour Milhs 


Division of International Milling Company 
323 East Atwater Street Detroit 26, Mich. 






The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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BAKING INDUSTRY CENSUS 


DRAFTS TO BE SENT OUT 


Among the preliminary drafts for 
the census of manufactures to be cir- 
culated for discussion in the near 
future are those covering the baking 
industry, the Bureau of the Census 
has announced. 

Commenting on drafts of. forms al- 

sent out, Maxwell R. Conklin, 
chief of the industry division, Bureau 
of the Census, stated that many mil- 
lers and other manufacturers have 
aided the bureau with valuable sug- 
gestions for improvement of the re- 
porting form covering flour, cereal 
preparations, feeds and _ related 
products. 

In the July 8 issue of The North- 

western Miller the census of manu- 
factures for 1947 was erroneously re- 
ferred to as the 1947 business census. 
The census of manufactures, which 
covers the entire range of factory 
activity in the U.S., was discontin- 
ued during the war but is being re- 
sumed this year. From 1919 to 1939 
it was conducted every two years and 
less frequently before that. 
' The first census of business was 
taken for 1929 and repeated for 
1935 and 1939, covering the activities 
of retail, wholesale and service estab- 
lishments. Legislation authorizing a 
census of business for 1947 is pending 
in Congress. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


T. B. KING, PMA FLOUR 
CHIEF, RETIRES JULY 31 


WASHINGTON—T. B. King, chief 
of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration flour branch, will retire 
at the end of July. No official indica- 
tions have been made about Mr. 
King’s successor. Loren J. Morgan 
has been the operating head of the 
flour procurement program under Mr. 
King. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN 
SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels 
(000's omitted), on July 19: 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’ley 





Baltimore. 984 2,270 5 50 104 
Boston ... 12 32 te a's ws 
Buffalo .. 498 154 445 15 87 
Afloat .. 193 ‘> «se ee oe 
Chicago .. 779 =#1,568 401 44 270 
Duluth ... 1,514 1 356 oa 291 
Ft. Worth. 7,565 74 1,164 +. 24 
Galveston. 839 as 15 a os 
Hutchinson 6,208 as > se a 
Ind’napolis 189 770 89 95 10 
Kan, City. 12,283 467 95 13 194 
Milwaukee : 68 31 -. 1,629 
Minn’ apolis 476 259 100 164 1,636 
New Orl. . 350 50 10 ee oe 
New York. 2 20 3 oe ee 
Omaha ... 802 1,783 39 2 47 
Peoria ... - 681 «6 “ 40 
Phila’ phia. 615 1,547 346 2 339 
Sioux City ee 109 15 1 + 
Bt. Joseph 1,483 1,043 261 ve 48 
St. Louis . 1,222 364 121 Ke es 
Wichita .. 6,301 ei 4 + 
On canal . An P ae 302 
lakes . 379 . + 
Total .. 42,694 10,763 3,500 386 4,921 
Total July 


20, 1946 . 53,986 11,593 2,816 164 2,946 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending July 19, 1947, and July 20, 1946, 
88 reported to the Grain Branch of the 
uction and Marketing Administration 
of the United States Department of Agri- 

culture in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


Canadian 


--American— -—~in bond—, 
July July July July 


19, 20, 19, 20, 
Wh 1947 1946 1947 1946 
z ee ore 66,064 74,043 90 142 
— Pry 12,049 12,356 <F Fee 
R RCO re 3,958 2,864 91 
Se bi vidaneatin’ 672 220 33 ey 
rr Oy. fee. 6,358 3,735 iV 117 
piaxseed + pies 405 687 cl 

Wheans .... 1,067 2,295 


: wie Pe 
ae nee of United States bonded ‘grain 
Jul Store and afloat in Canada . markets 

¥ 19 (figures for corresponding date a 


year ago given i : 395,000 
(99,000) be. n parenthesis: corn 395, 
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Enrich 
Flour 
Safely 


with 


Standardized 
free-flowing 
“VYextram’”’ | 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


0 Varick Street, New York 13. NY 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 
nator fae wast || MREING, 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. INC 7 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








Designers and Builders 


Chickasha Milling Co. for the 
Capacity OHIOKASHA Ogble Address Grain Processing Industries” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade e 
Foreign ek 1, Fe 1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 








Member‘Millers’ National Federation 




















FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mils At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


CANNON VALLEY 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- MILLING COMPANY 
ers at elevators we own and operate. GRAIN EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 

















“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitume Co., Inman, Kan. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








EVANS MILLING CO. ™*""Witire con® PRopvcts 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 




















CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP Eo. 


CHICAGO * BURLINGTON, (OWA - NEW YORK 
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PRESENTED WITH NEW CAR—The National Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers Assn. recently presented a new car to its president, C. W. (Jack) 
Wolfe, Harrisburg, Pa., head of the organization during the war. Behind 
the wheel in the accompanying photograph is Mr. Wolfe, with Alfonso 
Gioia on his right. In the background are M. J. Donna, secretary-treasur- 
er of the NMMA; Charles Rossotti; A. Irving Glass, vice president of the 
group; Louis Vagnino and Henry Rossi. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Virgil Artman, Oklahoma City, 
sales manager for the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., made a trade trip through 
the southeastern portion of the state 
accompanied by the company’s rep- 
resentative, M. A. Grieder. 


Claude F. Tillma, Oklahoma City 
branch manager of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., visited Pillsbury headquarters 
in Dallas recently. 

& 

Lee Kennedy, president of the Ar- 
row Bag Co., Oklahoma City, has 
returned from an extensive trip in 
the east. 

& 


Diego V. Cabrera, Havana, Cuba, 
agent for Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
in that country, is expected at the 
main offices of the company in Kan- 
sas City this week. 


Robert Richards, millfeed buyer 
for the Charles M. Cox Co., Boston, 
visited the trade in Kansas City last 
week. 

* 


Evarts Speed, Jr., grain buyer and 
head of the distillers’ feed sales for 
Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., Lou- 
isville, was introduced on the Kansas 
City Board of Trade July 25. 

& 

Wallace Moody, president and 
treasurer of the Moody & Thomas 
Milling Co., Shelby, Ohio, called on 
Cleveland connections recently. 

* 


J. K. Moore, president of the 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, is on a vacation trip to 
Colorado. 

€ 


T. R. Edgerton, Kansas City rep- 
resentative of Merck & Co., is spend- 
ing his vacation time at the US. 
Naval Reserve School at Camp Det- 
rick, Frederick, Md. 

* 

George E. Peterson, Habel, Arm- 

bruster & Larsen Co., Chicago, has 





been at Brandenburg’s Log Cabins on 
Little St. Germain Lake, Eagle River, 
Wis., for two weeks’ fishing and a 
vacation with his’ wife and family. 


& 

Grant Van Ess, Milwaukee Bakers 
Assn., and Mrs. Van Ess have been 
vacationing on Little St. Germain 
Lake for one month. 

e 


Ellis D. English, vice president and 
sales manager ofthe Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, spent July 
28-29 in Minneapolis. 

* 


W. D. Hughes, manager of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. mill at Carthage, 
Mo., was a Kansas City visitor last 
week. 

® 


L. M. Faris, W. J. Small Sales 
Co., Kansas City, was on the St. 
Louis exchange floor last week call- 
ing on the trade. 

& 

Mrs. Libby Nixon, S. R. Strisik 
Co., New York, spent an extended 
weekend in Atlantic City recently. 

& 


Miss Grace Louise Braun, daugh- 
ter of E. R. Braun, Jr., president 
of the Braun Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
was married July 19 to Edmund 
Wainwright Ridall, Jr. 

@ 

Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National 
Federation, spent last week in the 
Southwest calling on mills and at- 
tending Millers’ meetings. 

@ 

Edwin A. Olson, Minneapolis, has 
been appointed assistant freight traf- 
fic manager at Chicago for the Soo 
Line Railroad. 


W. W. Barr, H. H. Claussen’s Sons 
Bakery, Augusta, Ga., is ill in an 
Augusta hospital. 

* 

A. G. Edwards, buyer for the City 

Wholesale Co., Griffin, Ga., and who 


also has charge of the firm’s blend- 
ing plant, is ill at his home in that 
city. 
s 
Clayton H. Perry, flour broker, 
Decatur, Ga., has moved into new 
offices at 307 Church St. 


L. O. Gottschick, Charlotte, N. C., 
representing the Weber Flour Mills 
Co., Salina, Kansas, spent a few days 
in Atlanta during the past week. 

Sd 


Harry N. Bernheimer, Philadelphia 
flour broker, is spending a month’s 
vacation at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
Atlantic City. 


Charles C. Reynolds, Oklahoma 
City, general manager of the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., has returned from 
a business trip to Fort Worth. 


# 

C. A. Barrows, assistant manager 
and sales manager, Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., is on a business trip 
through the central states. 

© 

John F. Diefenbach, Minneapolis, 
of the Amber Milling Division of the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn., 
St. Paul, celebrated 56 continuous 
years in the milling business Aug. 1. 

® 


Herbert N. Chadbourn retired July 
1 after nearly 62 years in the grain 
business, beginning with G. W. Van 
Dusen & Co. (Van Dusen Harrington 
Co.) before 1890. Since 1939 Mr. 
Chadbourn has been manager of the 
insurance department of F. H. Pea- 
vey & Co. 

a 


George W. P. Heffelfinger, F. H. 
Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, is on a 
month’s vacation at Kenora, Ont. 
Before returning Mr. Heffelfinger and 
his sons will take a canoe trip down 
the Winnipeg River. 

@ 

Dorothy Louise Binner, daughter 
of C. P. Binner, president of the 
American Bakers Assn., Chicago, was 
married July 26 to William K. Kell- 
ner, insurance broker, in Winnetka, 
Chicago suburb. A wedding reception 
was given in the Marine Dining Room 
of the Edgewater Beach Hotel follow- 
ing the ceremony. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOUSE FARM COMMITTEE 
PLANS PROBE OF USDA 


WASHINGTON—Rep. Clifford R. 
Hope (R., Kansas), chairman of the 
House Agriculture Committee, an- 
nounced that his committee will in- 
vestigate the organization of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to ascertain 
overlapping of functions in that agen- 
cy. The committee also plans to hold 
hearings on the long range agricul- 
tural program after Congress ad- 
journs, but no schedule for further 
hearings has yet been issued. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUARTERLY NET OFF FOR 
CREAM OF WHEAT CORP. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Net earnings of 
the Cream of Wheat Corp. for the 
second quarter ended June 30, 1947, 
totalled $50,092.55, compared with 
$157,405.63 for the same period of 
1946, according to a recent company 
announcement. 

Net earnings for the first six 
months of 1947 were reported at 
$293,473.89, compared with $482,- 
993.83 for the same period last year. 
Net earnings for the 12-month period 
ended June 30, 1947, totalled $1,295,- 
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008.47, compared with $1,222,435 .18 
for the 12 months ended June 39 
1946. ; 

The figures for 1947 earnings were 
reported after setting up a reserve 
for all federal taxes at the rate of 
38% of net income and an unex. 
pended advertising reserve of approx. 
imately $93,780.84 less in 1947 than 
was set up at the same time in 1946 
the company said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BULK STORAGE UNDER WAY 
AT STANDARD’S K. C. MILL 


KANSAS CITY—Work has begun 
on installation of a bulk flour storage 
plant in the mill of the Standard 
Milling Co. in Kansas City. The tanks 
are being installed in the D section 
of the mill building itself and floors 
are being removed in this part of the 
mill to accommodate the stee! stor- 
age bins. This section of the building 
was not occupied by a milling unit. 

When completed enough storage 
space will be available to permit 
eight-hour packing of the mills’ out- 
put. Rated capacity of the plant is 
12,700 sacks daily. 

The company also recently com- 
pleted the job of painting its grain 
storage elevators at the mill. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


MINNEAPOLIS TO TRADE 
IN DURUM WHEAT FUTURES 


MINNEAPOLIS—The membership 
of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
voted to inaugurate trading in durum 
futures, effective July 28. The direc. 
tors have established No. 2 amber 
durum as the contract grade, and 
rules governing deliverable grades 
are as follows: No. 1 amber at con- 
tract price; No. 1 hard amber and 
No. 2 hard amber at 2¢ above con- 
tract price; No. 1 amber mixed and 
No. 2 amber mixed at 2¢ under con- 
tract price; No. 1 durum and No. 2 
durum at 3¢ under contract price; 
No. 3 hard amber at 2¢ under con- 
tract price; and No. 3 amber at 4¢ 
under contract price. 











SALES MANAGER —G. K. Whyte, 
for the past several years connected 
with the St. Louis sales department 
of the Chase Bag Co., will become 


sales manager of the St. Louis 
branch, according to a recent anl- 
nouncement of R. N. Conners, vice 
president and general sales manager 
of the company. Mr. Whyte joined the 
Chase company after his graduation 
from the University of Illinois. 
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Program Announced 
for SBA Convention 
at Savannah 


ATLANTA—First general business 
session of the 33rd annual conven- 
tion of the Southern Bakers Assn. 
to be held at the Hotel General Ogle- 
thorpe, Savannah, Ga., Aug. 10-13, 
will open at 9:30 a.m., Aug. 11, in 
the Crystal Ball Room of the hotel 
with William J. Colby, Ambrosia 
Cake Co., Birmingham, Ala., con- 
vention president, presiding. Mr. Col- 
by will deliver the president’s annual 
message, and the secretary’s annual 
report will be given by Faber A. 
Bollinger, Atlanta. 

Dr. Edward L. Holmes, director of 
sanitation, American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, will speak on bak- 
ery sanitation, followed by a talk on 
production methods by William 
Walmsley, principal of AIB School 
of Baking, Chicago. Two other ad- 
dresses will feature the opening ses- 
sion. Glenn Hargrave, Paniplus Co., 
Mount Prospect, Ill., will discuss the 
latest processes and procedures in 
production, and C. P. Binner, presi- 
dent, American Bakers Assn., Chi- 
cago, will tell of future plans of the 
baking industry’s promotional pro- 
gram. 

A business session for SBA mem- 
bers will be held the morning of 
Aug. 12 from 9:30 to 12:30. At this 
session Point 4 of the new SBA pro- 

“Bakery Management and 
Public Relations Conference,” will be 
discussed. F. B. Evers, American 
Bread Co., Nashville, Tenn., coordi- 
nator of the Point 4 program will 
preside. 
Panel Members 

Expected to serve on the panel are 
B. R. Fuller, Jr., Bell Bakeries, Inc., 
Daytona Beach, Fla.; Joseph Hexter, 
Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta; E. P. 
Colby, Ambrosia Cake Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Ted Dortch, Dortch Bak- 
ing Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Raymond 
Streb, Royal Baking Co., Raleigh, 
N. C.; R. H. Bennett, Criswell Bak- 
ing Co., Atlanta; Vaughn Vincent, 
Vincent’s Bakeries, Atlanta; K. G. 
Patterson, Quality Bakery, Asheville, 
N. C.; Howard Fisch, Highland Bak- 
ing Co., Atlanta; C. Medina, Holsum 
Baking Co., Tampa, Fla.; and R. H. 
Jennings, Palmetto Baking Co., Or- 
angeburg, S. C. 

The Aug. 13 business session will 
feature two meetings—a retail ses- 
sion and a wholesale session. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Subscribers Will Be 
Kept Up to Date on 
Long Range Progress 


CHICAGO—The members’ service 
sub-committee of the Millers long 
Tange program committee met in 

cago July 23 to organize plans for 
Keeping subscribers informed on 
Progress of the program and first 
merchandising plans. 

Committee members present were 
V. H. Engelhard, Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., chairman; E. H. Leonard, 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., and J. 

Herlocker, International Milling 
Co. The meeting was also attended 
by R. E. McDonald, program di- 
rector, and representatives of the J. 

alter Thompson advertising agency. 

The publicity sub-committee of the 
long rangu: program committee was 
Scheduled to meet in Kansas City 





July 29. The members are J. A. Wil- 
lis, Jr., Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
chairman; J. J. Vanier, Western Star 
Milling Co., and R. R. Winters, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co. J. C. 
Beaven, Standard Milling Co., .chair- 
man of the program committee, and 
Mr. McDonald, were expected to at- 
tend. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PILLSBURY WILL PAY $1 
PREFERRED, 50c COMMON 


MINNEAPOLIS — Quarterly divi- 
dends of $1 per share on preferred 
stock and 50¢ per share on common 
stock of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., have 
been declared by the board of direc- 
tors, it was announced by Philip W. 
Pillsbury, president. 

The preferred dividend is payable 
Oct. 15, 1947, to stockholders of rec- 
ord Oct. 1. The 50¢ common dividend 
is payable Sept. 2, 1947, to stockhold- 
ers of record Aug. 13. 

The common stock payment is the 
81st consecutive quarterly dividend to 
common stockholders. The $1 pre- 
ferred dividend is the 12th consecu- 
tive one declared on Pillsbury Mills’ 
$4 cumulative issue of 1944. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. L. WOODS ELECTED TO 
HEAD NEW YORK MILLERS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Howard L. 
Woods, Albion, was elected president 
of the New York State Millers Assn., 
recently at a meeting here. Charles 
Killick, Lyons, was named vice presi- 
dent, with John Bailey, Penn Yan, 
elected treasurer. : 

Joseph W. Ward, retiring president 
of the association, expressed the need 
for several days of drying weather 
to permit the harvesting of the 
state’s wheat crop, estimated to be 
the largest on record. 














Flour Review 





(Continued from page 14) 


CANADIAN MILLS 
FILL U.K. QUOTA 


According to a report by the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board, Canada’s wheat 
flour quota of 640,000 tons for the 
U.K. has been met and mills now are 
working on export orders to be 
shipped to Britain and to countries 
specified by the board. No bookings 
for new accounts are being made, as 
mills are fully tied up with estab- 
lished accounts. The business of the 
past week aggregated 320,000 bbl., 
with only about 2,000 going to the 
U.K. The bulk was to the Far East, 
West Indies, Central and South 
America and a few European destina- 
tions. Domestic trade in Canada con- 
tinues good. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS SLIGHT DECREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 7,698 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 69% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States amount- 
ing to 3,784,776 sacks, compared with 
3,792,474 sacks in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 3,625,609 and three 
years ago 3,274,459. Flour production 
increased 65,000 sacks in the North- 
west over last week, 22,000 in the 
Southwest, 57,000 in the Central and 
Southeast and 6,000 in the North Pa- 
cific Coast while there was a de- 
crease of 157,000 sacks in Buffalo due 
to the idleness of two mills because 
of labor trouble. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Maintaining Purity of Products 
a Challenge to Milling Industry 


Jess B. Smith Stresses the Importance of Sanitation 
at Short Course for Millers, Held in Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY — Jess B. Smith, 
president of the Associated Millers of 
Kansas Wheat, in an address that 
opened the two-day sanitation school 
for flour milling personnel, held here 
July 25-26, said that maintaining the 
purity of milling products is a chal- 
lenge to the reputation of the mill- 
ing industry. 

The meeting, sponsored by the Mill- 
ers National Federation, the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers and the 
Associated Millers of Kansas Wheat, 
registered the largest attendance 
thus far in the series of schools be- 
ing conducted by the MNF and the 
AOM. Registration totaled about 225 
for the school. 

The high interest by the indus- 
try was noted in the fact that more 
than three fourths of those present 
were millers, coming from Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Missouri, Nebraska 
and from points as far as California. 


Inspector Outlines Program 


H. D. Garrett, chief of the Kansas 
City station of the Food and Drug 
Administration, followed Mr. Smith 
on the opening program and outlined 
what his agency expected of flour 


~mills regarding sanitary conditions. 


The essential factors as listed by 
Mr. Garrett were to keep mills insect- 
and rodent-free and to keep the 
manufactured products free from 
contamination. He explained the steps 
which the government might take if 
any mill should fail a government in- 
spection. The remainder of the meet- 
ing was devoted to a thorough ex- 
amination of all the aspects of mill 
sanitation and purity of product. 


M. S. Buckley, entomologist, de- 
partment of sanitation control, Rod- 
ney Milling Co., showed with the aid 
of latern slides the detection of ex- 
traneous matter which is too small to 
be removed by rebolting. Character- 
istics of the various insect fragments 
were explained. Mr. Buckley con- 
cluded by demonstrating the use of 
Black light in detecting urine con- 
tamination. He advocated thorough 
laundering of all second-hand bags. 


Two members. of the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Milton Caroline, 
La Fayette, Ind., and Donald A. Spen- 
cer, Denver, Colo., gave two interest- 
ing discussions on the bureau’s work 
with rodent.control. Various roden- 
ticides were described and it was 
concluded that 1080 was the most 
effective against rats, but the poison 
must be used only by a trained, thor- 
oughly responsible employee. Mr. 
Caroline demonstrated the many 
unique methods of setting rat traps, 
according to the situation. He be- 
lieved that the old fashioned wooden 
trap was as effective, if not more so, 
and also a much less expensive means 
of controlling rat intrusion than with 
the use of the more modern electrical 
appliances. 

L. E. Collier, general superintend- 
ent of Arrow Mills, Inc., Houston, 
Texas, repeated a talk given at the 
Ft. Worth meeting which stressed co- 
operation of employees for better mill 
sanitation. 


“Present Cleaning Inadequate” 


A panel made up of four millers 
discussed wheat cleaning and agreed 
that present wheat cleaning methods 


are inadequate to control insect in- 
festation which originates within the 
wheat kernel. The group was com- 
posed of George B. Wagner, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; George 
S. O. Smith, Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., St. Louis; O. E. Gookins, Quak- 
er Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; and 
E. G. Bayfield, Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago. The problem may best be 
solved by dry cleaning methods 
which break open the infested ker- 
nels. This process should be followed 
by aspiration. 

At least two general fumigations 
a year was a minimum set by T. F. 
Winburn, manager of the Industrial 
Fumigant Co., Chicago. More are 
helpful, but not necessary if continual 
spot fumigation is performed and 
employees practice mill and personal 
cleanliness at all times, he said. 


Recommends Keeping of Records 


The subject of spot fumigation was 
investigated by Mr. Wagner who 
made the following recommendations: 
Keep data on efficiency and cost of 
all fumigants, know why and where 
insects come from, make periodic 
fragment counts and keep a running 
check list to indicate the amount or 
effectiveness of. fumigations. Mr. 
Wagner discounted the common as- 
sumption that insect infestation is 
hardly possible in the winter or in 
northern localities. “Insects will 
breed in the mill stream at any time 
of the year because of the warmth 
caused by friction of the rolls,” he 
said. 

Suggests Employee 


John W. Giertz, chemist, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, told the school 
of the mill sanitation program which 
was proving effective in the plants 
of his company. He believed that 
most small mills which do not have 
a sanitation engineering specialist 
should delegate some mill employee 
to be responsible for a sanitation pro- 
gram. 

Carl B. Caler, superintendent of 
the National Biscuit Co. plant at 
Carthage, Mo., described the modern- 
ization program which was just re- 
cently completed there. 

Results of tests of residual type 
insecticides conducted at the gov- 
ernment entomology laboratory lo- 
cated at Manhattan, Kansas, were 
presented by J. C. Frankenfeld of 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. Mr. Bayfield followed 
with a more thorough discussion of 
the uses and limitations of DDT. 


Vacuum Cleaning Discussed 


' The school was concluded with a 
discussion of vacuum cleaning by 
Lyle Mertz, General Mills, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Mr. Smith, and Raymond 
Boyd, Jr., U. S. Hoffman Machinery 
Co., New York. 

Extracurricular activities included 
a luncheon July 25 in the Pioneer 
Room of the Hotel Phillips, and a 
cocktail hour sponsored by the Cook 
Chemical Co., Kansas City. Guests 
sipped from glasses which were la- 
beled with warnings to “Go easy— 
you are now drinking a lethal con- 
coction,” representing a sample of 
one of the sponsor’s products. 
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TEX-O0-KAN FLOUR MILLS CO. 
REPORTS A PROFITABLE YEAR 


Company Shows Net Income of $2,754,000, Pays 414% 
Dividend on Preferred, and 50c a Share on Common 
Stock; $1 Million to Earned Surplus 


The annual operating statement 
and balance sheet of the Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., as of the close of its 
fiscal year May 31, shows an annual 
earning fully in line with other state- 
ments of important milling compa- 
nies so far available and a year of 
exceptionally profitable operations 
even as related to the past several 
successful years of this outstanding 
southwestern company. 

Noteworthy is the net income be- 
fore provision for taxes of $4,718,000, 
reduced, after payment of all state 
and federal income taxes to a net 
total of $2,754,000. Out of this sum, 
the usual preferred stock dividend 
of 4%% was declared on preferred 
shares and a dividend of 50¢ a share 
on the 378,906 shares of common 


stock. The balance of earnings, after 
certain special provisions for devel- 
opment of properties, contingencies, 
etc., amounting to slightly more than 
$1 million, was carried to earned 
surplus account, increasing the latter 
to $3,722,000. 

Jack P. Burrus, in presenting the 
annual statement, informed stock- 
holders of certain plans for expan- 
sion of the business now under con- 
sideration or actually underway and 
made special mention that the first of 
these already had become effective 
in the lease of the 10-million-bushel 
“Elevator A,” owned by the Santa 
Fe at Kansas City, Mo., and its 
present operation by the Tex-O-Kan 
company. 

The general balance sheet of the 


TEX-O-KAN FLOUR MILLS CO. AND 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
Consolidated Balance Sheet, May 31, 1947 
ASSETS 


Current Assets— 





gbdinry.c 6.60.0 00. 6a bus 66050 EN OE Se vik sWwehs po. Sb eewil'steaee $ 958,606.42 
Customer receivables: 
PTR OPRe Pry ROPER Te ats CE PURE TER TP $ 96,075.72 
Accounts (including $3,130,253.63 due from’ the 
United States government) .........cceeeseeeee 6,870,994.15 
OE eon eee eae Ce hie Bre et hk a $ 6,967,069.87 
Less’ reserve for uncollectible accounts............ 50,000.00 6,917,069.87 
Inventories: 
Flour and wheat and other grains............++- $ 3,140,781.55 
Feed and other mill productS ........---eeeeeees 401,891.04 
Bags and bag material ........cccceceeeveecece 1,404,999.27 
Chemicals and supplies ........ccccccccvccccevene 48,781.11 4,996,452.97 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable and claims, and ad- 
i a ae Sars ww ade Were ee Toe T ee Pia 347,330.79 
Due from officers and employees: 
Stock purchase notes—currently maturing in- 
GEES * ig 5 FG 85-05 4b 59s tae see be EN dae $ 45,225.36 
Other notes and accounts .....escrccvccccssceees 38,523.27 83,748.63 
$13,303,208.68 
Other Assets— 
Corporation’s common stock purchased and held for 
sale to officers and employees (9,000 shares at 
pn ) GPE ET ERT Toe ee Eee ea PD $ 114,030.00 
Stock purchase notes due from officers and employees— 
24,578 shares of the Corporation’s common stock 
held as collateral (maturing in quarterly instal- 
ments, 1947 to 1952 less $45,225.36 maturing cur- 
> fee reer rrr aries Sil ise e eek Se 180,901.44 
Cash surrender value of life insurance policies........ 50,450.00 
Stocks and bonds (at COSt) ....cceeereecesevecvesees . 32,500.00 
Grain exchange memberships (at cost) ........+.+00. 15,350.00 393,231.44 
Land, Buildings and Equipment— 
OS SPE re ee RR Cha co eee Ce tee $ 283,057.91 
Buildings and equipment .....-.cce cece eee eee eeeeeeee 9,247,660.70 
i See ere aren ee eee er eye eee eee ee Ts $ 9,530,718.61 
Less reserve for depreciation and amortization........ 4,803,870.43 4,726,848.18 
Deferred Charges—Prepaid insurance, taxes, etc.......... 153,817.29 
Customers’ Margin Deposit Funds—Contra (cash in special 
bank account and balance with broker)...........+.+. 110,495.00 


$18,687,600.59 


LIABILITIES 


Notes payable to banks—unsecured (including currently 


Current Liabilities— 


maturing final instalment on long term loan)..... $ 4,095,000.00 | 


Accounts payable ......cccesccccscvcees 


Accrued liabilities: 


Federal and state income taxes .. 


Other taxes 


Salaries and Wages .....-.--eeeeeee 





Minority Interest in a Subsidiary Company. . 


Capital Stock and Surplus— 
Capital stock: 


4%,% cumulative preferred 


shares of $100 par value each; 


(authorized, 
issued, 39,955 


582,114.93 
1,952,030.21 


40,358.75 


360,128.82 $ 7,029,632.71 


81,895.41 


40,000 


shares; ‘issuable in exchange for 7% preferred 


stock, 45 shares) .....6..-.s+eeeee5 


oe eee ceerssevee $ 4,000,000.00 


Common (authorized, 750,000 shares without par 


value; issued, 378,906 shares) ... 


Surplus: 
Capital surplus: 


Balance, June 1, 1946 ..,........ 


2,410,352.65 $ 6,410,352.65 


49,157.47 


Add—Excess of proceeds from sale of common 


treasury stock over cost thereof 


Balance, May 31, 1947 .......... 


Earned surplus: 
Unappropriated 


ADDPOPTIAUED >... 6 ce Seed eevee 


Customers’ Margin Deposits—Contra ....... 


Total 


35,338.11 


a ee ebios dbed $ 84,495.58 


3,722,764.43 
1,247,964.81 5,055,224.82 
11,465,577.47 

116,495.00 


$18,687,600.59 


Tex-O-Kan Co., as audited by Has- 
kens & Sells, appears in an adjoining 
column. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON COUNCIL MEETING 

HILLSBORO, TEXAS — Directors 
of the National Cotton Council will 
hold their regular fall meeting here 
Sept. 6, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Oscar Johnston, 
president of the group. The 35 direc- 
tors and officers will be present at 
the invitation of the Texas Statewide 
Cotton Committee. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FRANCIS L. FERGUSON 
LEAVES DIXIE MILLS CO. 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—Robert E. 
Lungstras, president of Dixie Mills 
Co., feed manufacturers, has an- 
nounced the resignation of Francis 
L. Ferguson, vice president in charge 
of sales, effective Aug. 1. Robert F. 
Deibel, Jr., has been elected vice 
president in charge of sales and ad- 
vertising. 

Recently elected to the board of di- 
rectors are the following: Mr. Deibel, 
Mr. Lungstras, George P. Deibel and 
T. Hartley Pollock. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. L. WELSH PRESIDENT, 
FARM RESEARCH GROUP 


OMAHA—Election of J. L. Welsh 
of the Butler-Welsh Grain Co., here, 
as president of the Agricultural Re- 
search Foundation, Inc., of Omaha 
was announced July 7. 


He was one of five incorporators of 
the farm research organization 
formed last month. The foundation 
received a contribution of $40,000 
when it was formed, from the Farm 
Crops Processing Corp., operator of 
the Omaha alcohol plant. 


DEATHS 


Charles T. Ronan, 55, Chicago flour 
and milk broker, died July 26 from a 
heart attack. For the past four years 
Mr. Ronan had been working out of 
the office of J. E. Babbitt, dairy 
products broker, and had been sell- 
ing flour, milk and other bakery 
ingredients. He was a brother of 
William P. Ronan and is survived by 
his widow, one son, one sister and 
his brother. 


Robert M. Gantert, 52, the oldest 
in years employed of the sales force 
of the Island Equipment Corp., New 
York, died recently. Mr. Gantert was 
a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


























Mrs. George Paouris, wife of 
George Paouris, Peoples Baking Co., 
Greenville, S. C., died July 22 follow- 
ing an illness of several months. 


John W. Craig, prominent Phila- 
delphia flour exporter until his retire- 
ment several years ago, died recent- 
ly. 





September Allocations 





(Continued from page 9) 


government experts, yet they confirm 
this new tight-purse policy by re- 
vealing that the army has also com- 
plained of the size. of the flour allo- 
cation to the occupation zones of 
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Germany and Japan. One source said 
that the army is reported to have 
claimed it could have saved over $30 
million had it been given wheat and 
flour somewhere near the percentage 
relationship in the September pro- 
gram. 
Across-the-Board Cut 


In terms of wheat, the September 
program represents a slight increase 
over the August allocation, with 
wheat experts absorbing virtually the 
entire cut in the flour allocation. An 
analysis of the reduction in flour ex. 
port allocations for September re. 
veals that the reduction went 
straight across the board percentage. 
wise, with all claimant categories af- 
fected equally. 

However, some small measure of 
solace may be found by the milling 
industry in the knowledge that it 
will handle as private enterprise 
about one half of the September 
flour program, whereas the private 
grain trade obtains only a relatively 
few cargoes, with the lion’s share of 
the grain export business remaining 
under the monopoly of the govern- 
ment. Only five grain cargoes will 
move through private trade channels. 

Text of the allocation announce- 
ment follows: 

September grain export quoias of 
1,197,500 long tons wheat, flour (in 
wheat equivalent), grain sorghums 
and barley were announced by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture July 
28. This is a total of 44,936,000 bu. It 
compares with revised August quotas 
totaling 1,364,500 long tons, or about 
52,337,860 bu. 


No Corn Allocated 


No corn has been allocated for 
September, and much of the corn 
originally allocated for July and Au- 
gust has been replaced by wheat and 
other grains. 

The Department of Agriculture will 
supply (1) all wheat excepting quan- 
tities going to Mexico and Bolivia, 
(2) all flour, barley and grain sor- 
ghums for the U.S.-U.K. occupied 
zones in Germany and for the US. 
occupied areas in the Pacific, and 
(3) all flour for Italy, Austria, Greece 
and Trieste under the U.S. foreign 
relief program administered by the 
department of state. All other quali- 
ties shown on the accompanying table 
will be procured through commercial 
trade channels. 

U.S. GRAIN EXPORT PROGRAM— 

SEPTEMBER, 1947 
(1,000 long tons, grain equivalent) 








Claimant Wheat Flour Other Total 
Austria ........ 34 11 ; 45 
Belgium ....... 17 on ve’ 17 
DI ove teee 4 sey wes 4 
DOO ess ea as od5's 10 10 
GQUBS | 66s vaicke ee tee 20 20 
TS siaitnc ys crs 8.5 4 12.5 
France ......... 59.5 *12 71.5 
Greece ........ 34 11 el 45 
India .....seews §1 412 $42.5 105.5 
ee? Bae eae 35 8.5 
MRE Ass pases 127.5 22 149.5 
Mexico ........ 20 4 ha 24 
Netherlands .... 34 12 wild 46 
Norway .....-. 17 ay Dike 17 
Occupied Zones: 

U.S8.-U. 
Germany .... 255 55 310 
French 
Germany .... 17 12 Ribs 29 
Japan & oe 
Ryukyus ..... 59.5 11 $25 95.9 
BEOPOR -6 oe oes 34 ids Sas 34 
Philippines .... ..- 5 5 
Portugal ...... tae 8.5 
Switzerland .... 17 17 
Trieste ........ 0.8 is 8.8 
United Kingdom 59.5 12 Nase 71.5 
U.K. Pacific ...... +8 eure 8 
Miscellaneous .. **2 tf33 PTs 39 
Cargoes grain .. 103 5% 8 111 

Totals >” 
September ..... 876 254 67.56 1,197.9 

Totals : 
Augunt > Fs. xi; 596 502 111.5 1,372.0 

Total bushels—Wheat, 32,701,000; our, 
9,482,000; other, 2,753,000; total, 44,936,000 

August corn was 162,500 long tons. 


*Semolina or clears. tFlour clears. {Sor 
ghums. {Includes semolina. §Sorghums and 
barley. **One third of July - September 
quotas announced June 16. ttOne hal! oe 
August-September quotas announced June 16. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Relief Plans to NW Advisory Board 


BILLINGS, MONT.—Demands for 
an adequate supply of grain boxcars 
to move the new crop were sub- 
mitted July 24 to the Northwest 
Shippers Advisory Board meeting by 
the Northwest Grain Transportation 
Committee through its representa- 
tive, P. F. Scheuneman. 

Anticipating another critical short- 
age of boxcars in the four northwest- 
ern grain producing states, the com- 
mittee, sponsored by the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange, has conducted a 
survey of the progress of the new 
crops and the need for transporta- 
tion facilities: The membership in- 
cludes operators of country and ter- 
minal elevators, representatives of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Commodity Credit Corp. and the 
Association of American Railroads. 

A majority of the group reported 
that the grain crop in the Northwest 
states will start to move between 
July 28 and Aug. 1. The first move- 
ment in any volume will start from 
southwestern Minnesota and South 
Dakota and will generally consist of 
oats, rye and barley in that order, 
and by Aug. 1-4 the demand for grain 
boxcars will be very pressing. Grain- 
men agree that the harvest will be 
in full swing through this territory 
by Aug. 10. 


Demands Submitted 


The committee is submitting its 
demands to government and railroad 
Officials that the flow of empty box- 
cars to this territory be immediately 
commenced so that the percentage of 
boxcars on line to ownership will be 
built up to at least 100% on the six 
northwest railroads. 


Mr. Scheuneman, vice president 
and assistant general manager of F. 
H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, who 
will represent northwest grain pro- 
ducers and shippers as a member of 
the grain transportation committee, 
submitted to the advisory board the 


‘local committee’s recommendations, 


as follows: ° 

1. That during the period of crop 
movement from Aug. 1 to the close of 
navigation on the Great Lakes Nov. 
30, the boxcar supply on the Great 
Northern, Soo Line and Northern Pa- 
cific railroads should be not less than 
100% of boxcars owned. 

2. That the boxcar supply on other 
railroads serving Minnesota, South 
Dakota and Iowa be maintained at 
100% of boxcars owned for the period 
Aug. 1 to Dec. 31. 

3. That for-the balance of the year 
the boxcar supply on all western rail- 
Toads be maintained at not less than 
90% of boxcar ownership. 

4. That railroads increase car re- 
Pair crews to insure replacing in 
Service bad order cars (heavy and 
light repairs) that are not now in 
service, 


Small Stations Neglected 

5. That a better distribution of 
Cars be made as between local and 
Competitive stations. In the past, 

uring weeks or months of severe 
Car shortage, the small country sta- 

ns have, in many instances, been 
neglected and the larger competitive 
Stations have not felt the “pinch,” 
Mr. Scheuneman said. 

6. Service orders that change or 
affect the rules and regulations gov- 
erning the orderly marketing of grain 
should not be issued by the commis- 
except after a hearing as con- 





templated by section 1 (14) (a) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

7. That these proposals be submit- 
ted to Division 3 of the ICC, to the 
Office of Defense Transportation and 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads with request that the recom- 
mendations be put into effect imme- 
diately. 

The shippers’ emphasized that the 
critical period for transportation of 
grain crops commences now and ex- 
tends through the month of Novem- 
ber. During recent years boxcar own- 
ership on line with northwestern rail- 
roads has fallen to less than 60%, at 
times resulting in the blocking of 
many hundreds of country grain ele- 
vators which are scattered through 
the country in the four states served 
by the Minneapolis market. During 
this same heavy movement period, 
statistics have indicated that there is 
a comparative surplus of cars on the 
lines of eastern railroads, they said. 


Committee Members 


A. C. Remele, vice president of the 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneap- 
olis, was elected chairman of the 
Northwest Grain Transportation 
Committee. Members of the commit- 
tee and interests they represent are 
as follows: 


R. C. Woodworth and E, J. Grimes, Car- 
gill, Inc., terminal elevators; J. F. McElli- 
gott, Northwest Country Elevator Assn., 
and P. F. Scheuneman, F. H. Peavey & Co., 
country elevators; L. P. Gannon, Hixon- 
Gannon Co., Inc., E. S. Ferguson, Kellogg 
Commission Co., W. Banning, Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., and E. J. Barry, 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn., rep- 
resenting commission merchants; W. L. 
Brisley, Russell Miller Milling Co., D. C. 
Moore, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and Don A. 
Stevens, General Mills, Inc., representing 
the milling industry; Harry Shere, Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., oat interests; R. S. 
Carpenter and Judd Adams, Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co., flax interests; F. B. Town- 
send, Minneapolis Traffic Assn.; W. L. Har- 
vey and O. Lundberg, Association of 
American. Railroads; James A. Cole, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration; H. 
O. Brenner, ICC; Oscar Johnson, weigh- 
ing and inspection; EB. C. Hillweg, secre- 
tary, and D. T. McLaughlin, assistant sec- 
retary, Minneapolis Grain Exchange. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD BRANDS, INC., 
REPORTS INCOME LOWER 


NEW YORK—Net sales of Stan- 
dard Brands, Inc., and subsidiaries 
operating in the U.S. were $147,463,- 
527 for the first six months of 1947, 
compared with $123,054,424 in the 
corresponding period of 1946, an in- 
crease of approximately 20%, ac- 
cording to James S. Adams, presi- 
dent. 

Consolidated net income after 
taxes for the six months was $3,- 
834,536, equivalent after preferred 
dividend requirements to $1.09 per 
share on the 3,174,527. shares of 
common stock outstanding. This is a 
decrease of approximately 40% from 
the comparable figure of $6,440,209 
or $1.89 per share in 1946. 

The sales and net income of the 
international division subsidiaries, 
converted into U.S. dollars, amount- 
ed to $14,161,390 and $1,232,321, re- 
spectively, for the first six months 
of the current year. Dividends re- 
ceived from such subsidiaries were 
equivalent to approximately 22¢ per 
share during the first six months of 
1947 compared to approximately 17¢ 
per share during the corresponding 
period of 1946. 

For the second quarter of 1947, 
consolidated net: income after fed- 
eral income taxes was $646,401, or 
14¢..a share, compared with $2,772,- 








Grain Shippers Submit Grain Boxcar SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lb.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 1b.). 








“All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
eS ee rae Pee Pome h $7.10@7.15 $...@6.35 $...@... $...@... $...@7.45 
Spring top patent ............. 6.70 @7.35 eu ee oo we a ri Stem ees 
Spring high gluten ............ te oe aes --@7.65 isan rt eae ors -+-@8.20 
DEE UME Dies cect deeestees A LAs --@6.85 Pe, eae -- @7.20 Sie saee 
Spring .etandard  ....:...:..cee- 6.60@7.25 ...@6.75 «o@. 5. --@7.00 --@7.30 
Sete, GOPRENE. 3-0 pec e sek wees er nas see eS ae --@6.85 vee aes 
Grn PEE. AOET ops asccvosasin 6.00 @6.65 .-@6.40 ry ee --@6,25 ...-@6.80 
Hard winter family ............ ve, TS a ce 5.85 @6.30 -- @6.60 «++ @7.45 
Hard winter high gluten . ee Pe or Jed dais ey ew --@8.20 
Hard winter short ...... 5.75 @6.00 eas 5.60 @5.75 --@6.10 ...@... 
Hard winter standard ... 5.65@5.90 eA kee 5.50@5.60. --@5.75 ...@6.10 
Hard winter first clear 5.00@5.40 yay 4.50@4.55 --@5.75 ...@5.90 
Soft winter family ............. Sa ‘sure Soar ss gua ee ---@6.25 as tte) 
Soft winter short patent ....... 5.90@7.00 A tee 6.20@6.35 6.40@6.75 ...@5.85 
Soft winter standard .......... 5.80@6.75 “aCe esi ate 71a poe ie ret 
Soft winter straight ........... ek, Se See 5.45@5.60 --@5.75 ««.@5.55 
Soft winter first clear .......... 5.00@5.85 Svs a tae op hee aus ~+-@5.20 ~.-@5.05 
Rye flour, white ............0+- 7.35@8.30 ...@7.10 esi NAR -»-@7.95 ...@8.00 
Bee AOS, < GOFE 615s secrete yeces 5.30@7.10 5.10@5.60 oc es -»-@5.95 ...@6.25 
Durum, @ran.,; DUI ©... cescseces «+ -@5.85 ---@5.50 we, ere -»--@6.20 ...@6.11 

New York Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Ne ne mr rer me Pree X ' lk ee ee Ae ee ee ee 
Spring high gluten ............. 8.00@8.40 7.90@8.00 7.85@8.05 --@8.00 8.00@8.55 
GOPIMG GROTC  .s cece iccccccccs ores -». 7.40@7.50 7.20@7.50 ...@... 7.95@8.45 
Spring standard .............-- 7.30@7.50 7.30@7.40 7.10@7.40 ...@7.20 7.70@7.95 
Spring first clear .............- 6.80@6.90 6.75@6.90 6.60@6.80 --@6.75 6.90@7.00 
Hard winter family ........... eat was Fert es Se --@6.60 6.55@7.50 
Hard winter short ..... 6.10@6.30 6.10@6.20 6.10@6.25 --@... 6.13@6.45 
Hard winter standard 6.00@6.10 6.00@6.10 6.00@6.15 ...@5.85 5.93@6.30 
Hard winter first clear .... Sa ees a eee ee ee --@5.50 5.45@6.15 
Soft winter family ............ 7.35@7.45 ...@... 7.55@7.65 ...@6.85 6.60@7.50 

Soft winter short patent ...... 6.15@6.35 6.20@6.40 6.06@6.40 6.35 @6.85 Sek Sat 

Soft winter straight. ........... ae sas Fy Or At AFere -»-@5.55 io Oe 
Soft winter first clear ......... ei Se a ey pa -.@5.35 5.50@6.25 
Bye BOGP, WHA 2 occ cccccesvlecs 7.65@8.20 8.20@8.40 ...@. 7.50@7.65 8.55@8.75 
Be et, GORE (sesso eta Cees peace e ee aa -- @7. 5.55 @6.75 
Seattle S. Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg 

Family patent ...... e;.. 7.5 eeQeess Spring top patent]... $...@6.05 $...@5.30 
OER «55.045 oes ee ee ee ee Spring second patent] @4.40 ...@4.80 
Bakery grades ...... @7.35 + 2 Spring first clearf .. ...@3.30 ...@... 
EEE, sSi5o piawie Vannes @5.75 ro Spring exports§ ..... o+-@12.28 ...@... 
Ontario’ soft winterst ...@5.70 ...@. 
Ontario exports§ .... é@ cos 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT 
~——Minneapolis——_,_- Chicago . wa Kansas City 
July Sept. Dec. July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. Dec. May 
July 21 266% 236% 231% 239% 235% 233% 230% 225% 2255 . 225% 223% 
July 22 268% 2385 233% 240% 236% 234% =231% 226% 226% 223% 223% 
July 23 278% 239% 234% 239% 237% 234% £232 228% 228% 227% 224 
July 24 -..- 239% 232% o store Sa 233 229% bow’ 227 225% 222 
July 25 236% 229% ... 233% 230% 226% 223% 222% 218% 
July 26 wee. 237% 230% .. 234% 232% 227% 224% 223% 219 
7-BARLEY— -—CORN—, -——RYE > - OATS. . 
Chicag Chi Winnipeg Mpls. Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May July Sept. July Oct, Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
July 21. ....« 1468 --+- 217% 208% 362% 280% 250% 102% 94% 101% 89% 
July 22 .... 148 ..-. 218% 209% 360 281% 250% 103% 96% 103% 91% 
July 23 .... 148 aus oe 211% 361 288% 254 105 97% 105 93% 
July 24 .... 148 «--.- 208% 360 284% 252% ress 95% Pee 92% 
daly 26 .... 148 204% 359 2765 246 92% wees 89% 
July 26 .... 148 209% 351 277% 244% 93% eeiine 90 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on ‘car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago 
Spring bran ....... $71.00 @72.20 
Hard winter bran .. ee) eee 
Soft winter bran .. BP Eyres 
Standard midds.* .. 76.00@77.00 
Flour midds.t ° ° 


Minneapolis 

$68.00@68.50 
73.00@74.00 
75.00@ 76.00 


Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 

este sere. Baie bets Betveue eee 

68.00 @68.50 eves re. 

eee sD coee «+++ @73.00 

78.00 @80.00 
@ 


70.50 @71.00 


74.00@75.00 76.00@76.50 
@ .... 


POE . GOR. ccc weteves ..+»-@79.00 77.00@78.00 é¥n8 $e use ose ses oeee 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $72.50@73.00 $76.00@77.00 $....@77.50 «+++ @76.00 aye, Pere 
Hard winter bran .. ery eres rr eee b ae es ee SEL S ae Age Sone 
Soft winter bran -.. CT See ae ev opie hae a PS 77.00@79.00 
Standard midds.* .. 78.50@79.00  84.00@85.00 - - @85.00 -.-@81.00 er ee 
Flour midds.t ..... 82.00 @ 82.50 wan’ Hwa To ore -»-@83.00 $2.00@85.00 
ROE. QP coyisivcasce 83.00@83.50 85.00 @86.00 «+++ @87.00 (er A eee. en re 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
i ee $....@30.25 ae 4 


{Winnipeg 


«+ @29.25 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


$....@31.25 $....@34.25 
«+++ @30.25 eves 





654, or 80¢ a share earned in the 
second quarter of 1946. 

Due to the all-time high prices of 
both domestic and imported raw ma- 
terials which form the major ele- 
ment in cost of goods, and to the 
inadvisability of passing on the full 
amount of these price increases to 
the consuming public, the company’s 
gross profit margin, during this 
period, was at the lowest level in its 
history. 

On June 30 the company’s inven- 
tories totaled about $70 million, a 
decrease of $10 million from Dec. 31, 
1946. The decrease in quantities on 
hand was considerably greater than 
the decrease of dollar valuation, 
since 1947 replacement costs were 
higher in most ‘cases than valuations 
at the year end. Total quantities of 
raw materials and finished products 
are at-the minimum amounts neces- 


sary for the company’s current vol- 
ume and operations. 

At a recent meeting of. the board 
of directors of Standard Brands, 
Inc., a quarterly dividend of 50¢ per 
share was declared on the common 
stock, payable Sept. 15, 1947, to 
stockholders of record on August 15, 
1947. The Sept. 15, 1947, quarterly 
dividend of $.875 per share on the 
preferred stock was also declared, 
payable to stockholders of record on 
Sept. 2, 1947. 

~———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLING COMPANY CHARTERED 


WASHINGTON, N. C.—The Gurley 
Milling Co. of Washington, Inc., has 
been granted a charter to deal in 
grain and its byproducts. Authorized 
capital stock is $100,000, with in- 
corporators listed as Raymond G. and 
Carl Gurley, both of Princeton, and 
Ralph Radford of Washington. 

















ARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Heavy sales in the fore part 
of the past week, both to the domestic 
bakery trade and to the Production and 
Marketing Administration, were followed 
by a slump in buying interest after prices 
advanced and at the week-end bookings 
by southwestern millers were again on a 
moderate basis. 

Last week’s total, however, was the third 
heaviest on the crop and in the past fort- 
night the industry in this area has sold 
close to two months’ full running time. 
Average bookings last week were 202% of 
capacity, compared with 309% in the pre- 
-ceding week and 193% a year ago. About 
one fifth of the past week’s sales were 
to the PMA and there was a smattering 
of private export trade. 

Currently, buying is not very active, only 
an occasional car or two being taken 
by buyers who have not anticipated for- 
ward needs as yet. While most of the larger 
bakery operators are now believed to be 
booked for three months, or longer in a few 
instances (some additional chain buying 
was done early last week), millers believe 
that a substantial portion of the medium- 
sized trade is not covered very far in ad- 
vance and will have to buy in the next 
few weeks. Most bakers seem to have 
price ideas from 10 to 20¢ below the 
current market, and, should a dip into 
that range occur this week, another pe- 
riod of good sales probably would develop. 

Family trade is scattered and light. 
Those buyers not now covered ahead for 
several weeks are taking flour only as they 
need it and in small lots in practically 
all instances, 

Outside of the PMA, there is little in the 
way of export outlets at the moment and 
nothing is likely to develop until the Sep- 
tember allocations are announced. For part 
of last week at least, the PMA offered 
ample outlet for export capacity at fairly 
attractive levels at times, but wheat mar- 
ket changes from day-to-day altered this 
situation in proportion. Sales were most 
active at the beginning and end of the 
week. Last week’s PMA purchases were the 
best in many weeks and, there was addi- 
tional government business in the way of 
army quartermaster purchases. 

Clears developed weakness again, with 
offerings enlarging both from family and 
bakery patent runs, while outlets nar- 
rowed because of the scarcity of commer- 
cial export trade. Prices were off 10@20¢ 
through all grades. 

Curtailment of Buffalo production because 
of the double mill shutdown there, with a 
possibility of the trouble spreading to all 
plants in that center, kept rather strong 
shipping direction pressure from eastern 
areas on mills in the Southwest. With cus- 
tomers’ stocks low everywhere, there is no 
trouble in finding mill running time. Kansas 
City output continued at a practical peak 
of 110% of capacity, only a minor vari- 
ation from the 113% of the preceding week. 
A year ago, output was 98% of capacity. 

Except for the weakness in clears, prices 
were around 10¢ higher, although some 
family flours remained unchanged. Quota- 
tions July 26, Kansas City, carlots: hard 
winter bakery short patent $5.60@5.75, 
standard patent $5.50@5.60, straight $5.45 
@5.55; established brands of family flour 
$5.85@6.30, family patents $5.70@5.80; first 
clears $4.50@4.55, second clears $4.40, high 
ash clears $4.25; soft wheat short patent 
$6.20@6.35, straight $5.45@5.60, cake flours 
$6.40@6.55. 

Five mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 13 fair, 1 quiet, 2 slow, 1 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Percentage of sales for 
the past week went as high as 142%, but 
averaged 92%, compared with 130% a week 
ago and 66% a year ago. Additional ex- 
ports were reported going to Puerto Rico. 
Of the domestic sales, 80% went to bakers 
and 20% to family buyers. Operations av- 
eraged 93%, compared with 89% the pre- 
vious week and 83% a year ago. Prices 
closed unchanged to 10¢ lower. Quotations, 
delivered Oklahoma points, July 26: car- 
lots, family short patent $5.70@6.80, stand- 
ard $5.55@6.60; carlots, bakery unenriched 
short patent $5.63@5.73, standard patent 
$5.58 @5.68, straight grade $5.53@5.63. Truck 
lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 


Denver: Demand for flour remains very 
strong, as the market continues to refiect 
the wheat tone. The market is up about 
10¢ all around, and supplies continue ade- 
quate to fill needs. Domestic buying is 
heavy, and there is also a good bit of ex- 
port buying. Quotations July 26: bakers 
$6.45, family $6.60. 

Wichita: Wichita mills operated six and 
one half days at capacity last week. Do- 
mestic sales averaged 130%, compared with 
200% the preceding week. Bakers absorbed 
about 80% of the domestic sales. Very little 
export business was reported. Shipping di- 
rections were very heavy. Prices were steady 
to 10¢ sack lower than those prevailing 
the preceding week. 


Hutchinson: Mills of this area were run- 
ning full time the past week, and most of 
them were behind orders. Shipping direc- 
tions were good. The big volume of busi- 


ness experienced early in the month was 
a bit lower, but there was a heavy Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration de- 
mand and booking for August and Sep- 
tember. There was a sizeable family trade 
early in the week. Prices were up about 
10¢ sack July 26. 

Salina: Demand for flour the past week 
has been active with moderate bookings. 
Prices are about the same as this time 
last week. Shipping directions are ex- 
cellent. 

Texas: Sales last week apparently amount- 
ed to about 100% of capacity, almost all 
of domestic flour, about equally divided 
between family and bakers. Sales to the 
Production and Marketing Administration 
were negligible. Operations continue at full 
attainable volume, 100 to 110% of capacity. 
Prices are practically unchanged. Quota- 
tions July 26, 100’s: family flour, extra 
high patent $6.50, high patent $6.25; stand- 
ard bakery, plain $5.85@6; clears, plain, 
nominal $5.30@5.40, all delivered TCP. 
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Minneapolis: There was scattered buying 
throughout the week and toward the close 
one or two large buyers were in the mar- 
ket. While millers say that inquiry has 
leveled off and that the trade in general 
is waiting for lower prices, bookings by 
spring wheat mills zoomed upward. North- 
western bookings were about 183% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 99% a week earlier 
and 220% a year ago. 

The mill strike at Buffalo evidently has 
thrown some business this way. Buyers, 
fearful of delays, placed additional orders 
with mills here, which helped swell the 
total bookings. With the strike apparent- 
ly spreading, the mills here are preparing 
to help their Buffalo connections as much 
as possible. 

The export market is quiet. Norway 
bought a little flour during the week, but 
spring wheat prices are still too far out 
of line. September allocations still are 
awaited. 

Premiums on old crop spring wheat 
reached unheard of limits last week. Ordi- 
nary and 12% protein sold as high as 28 
@30¢ bu. over the September future, 15% 
83¢ over and 16% 97¢ over. Naturally, 
demand for quick shipment flour, based on 
these premiums, was light. For shipment 
after Sept. 15, mills are discounting spot 
prices 60@85¢ sack. The premiums on spot 
wheat broke 10¢ bu. July 28. 

Shipping directions continue heavy and 
mills are operating at capacity limits. 

Quotations July 28: spring standard pat- 
ent $6.75, short patent $6.85, high gluten 
$7.65, established brands of family flour, 
enriched $6.35, first clear $5.95@6.05, sec- 
ond clear $5.75, whole wheat $6.35, all 
prices in sacks. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Further 
improvement in flour sales was reported the 
past week. Bakery sales were made as far 
ahead as 120 days. Family trade continued 
fairly active. Export trade was quiet, al- 
though some inqyiry was made. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Bakers are showing more inter- 
est in offerings, and business continues fair- 
ly active. Quite a number of sales are be- 
ing made, but most of them are in one-, 
two- and three-car lots. However, some 
round lots are also being booked. Some 
springs are being sold, but most business 
is in hard winters. Spring wheat mills are 
offering new crop flour at 50@90¢ under 
old crop, but so far, only a few sales have 
been reported. Demand for family flour is 
slowing up a little, but a fair amount of 
business is being done. Quotations July 26: 
spring top patent $6.70@7.35, standard pat- 
ent $6.60@7.25, first clear $6@6.65, family 
flour $7.10@7.15; hard winter short patent 
$5.75@6, 95% patent $5.65@5.90, first clear 
$5@5.40; soft winter short patent $5.90@7, 
standard patent $5.80@6.75, first clear $5 


St. Louis: Local mills report quite a little 
activity. Domestic bookings continue brisk. 
Bakery and family trade are participating 
freely. The medium-sized baker is buying 
for nearby to 60 days’ wants. Shipping di- 
rections are good. Clears are in fair de- 
mand with offerings rather small. Bookings 
are heavy by the PMA for 80% extraction 
flour. Mills in this area are taking some 
of the business. Jobbers report a slight 
improvement in bookings, but the small 
baker continues to buy in small lots for 
present requirements. 

Central states mills say there is a steady 
demand from the trade. Bakery and family 
trade are booking for from prompt to 120 
days’ shipment. The smaller bakers con- 
tinue to resist present prices and are only 
taking immediate requirements. Prices are 
steady to higher. 

Quotations St, Louis, July 26, in 100-lb. 
cottons: hard winter standard patent “$5.75, 
short patent $6.10, family patent $6.60, 
high protein clears $5.75, low protein $5.25; 
soft winter bakery cake $6.40@6.75, all- 
purpose $6.25, family patent $6.25, straight 
$5.75, clears $5.20; spring short patent 
$7.20, standard $7, straight $6.85, high pro- 
tein clears $6.25, low protein $5.75. 

Toledo: Domestic buying of new soft 
wheat flour has started. Reports are com- 
ing in. of. country elevators being plugged 
and not able to get cars for shipment. 
Prediction is made that in few days coun- 
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try elevators quite generally in this sec- 
tion will be plugged and shortage of cars 
will be very acute. The wheat movement 
in the Toledo area is about three weeks 
late. 

Cleveland: The flour business was very 
active the past week. Jobbers and large 
bakers who had not contracted for hard 
winter wheat flour, did so the past week. 
There was considerable new and old spring 
wheat. flour sold—new flour at a discount 
of 70¢ sack for shipment beginning Sep- 
tember. Most of the bakers who have pur- 
chased flour the past two weeks have 
bought for 120 days. 

Sales of- soft wheat flour have not been 
very large, but probably will increase this 
week. Most of the trade have come to the 
conclusion that present prices will pre- 
‘vail for a while. Unfortunately, the baking 
business is at the lowest ebb and will 
continue so until after Labor Day: 

The demand for family flour continues 
very brisk, surprisingly so for this time of 
the year. 

Prices on all grades are from 20@70¢ 
sack higher. 

Quotations July 26: spring family $7.70, 
high gluten $8, standard patent $7.20, first 
clear $6.75; hard winter family $6.60, stand- 
ard patent $5.85, first clear $5.50; soft 
winter family $6.85, short patent $6.35@ 
6.85, straight $5.55, first clear $5.35. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: The government’s reentrance in- 
to the market propped flour prices and 
the market was strong all week. Starting 
firm, the market moved up every day 
with only the slightest suggestion of a re- 
cession at the week’s end. Bookings were 
exceptionally heavy, especially with the 
larger buyers. Many who were described as 
having “missed the boat,’’ were said to be 
content to await further developments, 
Spring clears were firm and steady. 

Quotations July 26, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.45, high gluten $8.20, standard 
$7.30, first clears $6.80; hard winter family 
$7.45, high gluten $8.20, standard $6.10, 
first clears $5.90; soft winter short patent 
$5.85, striaght $5.55, first clears $5.05. 


New York: With a large percentage of 
bakers apparently adequately covered for 
the present and not inclined to seek more 
stocks at current price levels of old crop 
spring flours, a let-up in buyer interest is 
noted in this market. Only occasional small 
fill-in lots were booked for nearby ship- 
ment, 

More mills entered the market early 
in the week for new crop spring wheat 
flour for shipment after Sept. 1 and sub- 
stantial business was reported booked, al- 
though larger bakers seemed reluctant to 
rush into the market. 

The export market turned quiet follow- 
ing a fairly large purchase by Portugal 
earlier in the week. The majority of for- 
eign countries had covered August alloca- 
tions and the trade was standing by await- 
ing September allocations. 

Quotations July 26: spring standard pat- 
ents $7.30@7.50, high glutens $8@8.40, 
clears $6.80@6.90; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.10@6.30, standard patents $6@6.10; 
eastern soft wheat flour $6.15@6.35; high 
ratio cake $7.05@7.30; family flour $7.35@ 
7.45. New crop spring wheat flour ranged 
80¢@$1 under old crop quotations. 

Boston: Flour prices are irregular in the 
Boston market. Spring types are 10¢ lower 
to 35¢ higher, while hard winters are 5¢ 
higher to 10¢ lower. Soft winters are ex- 
tremely quiet, easing 10@15¢. 

The demand for all types has slackened 
considerably since the recerit 48-hour buy- 
ing splurge and the market once more 
appears to be dull. Most buyers report that 
their inventory position is comfortable and 


- more than adequate, which is in keeping 


with the reported widespread consumer 
resistance which has hit the trade keenly, 
particularly from users of soft wheat flours. 

Reports of mills offering new crop spring 
wheat flour after September at 80¢@$1 be- 
low current price levels attracted inquiries 
in séveral isolated instances which, if con- 
summated, would involve substantial quan- 
tities. However, among the rank and file, 
particularly users of job-lots, extreme cau- 
tion prevails, as this group feels that the 
forthcoming harvest will presage prices 
substantially under current offerings. 

Quotations July 26: spring short patents 
$7.20@7.50, standards $7.10@7.40, high glu- 
ten $7.85@8.05, first clears $6.60@6.80; hard 
winter short patents $6.10@6.25, standards 
$6@6.15; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.06@ 
6.20, eastern soft wheat flour $6.15@6.40, 
high ratio $7.20@7.30, family type $7.55 
@7.65. 

Philadelphia: Observers in this market 
have noted that each time the price list 
undergoes a downward revision, even though 
it be small, there is a revival of buying 
interest and some activity develops. 

The latest decline, bringing the general 
run of quotations 5@15¢ sack under those 
of a week ago, provided another example 
of this development and both large and 
small bakers are reported to be closely 
following developments. . 

Still a retarding factor to large-scale 
buying, however, is a deep-rooted price 
consciousness on the part of buyers, hence 
the prevailing tendency is to place com- 
mitments for moderate quantities only. 

New crop spring grades continue to com- 
mand a premium over hard winters, some- 
thing which has encouraged purchases of 
the latter by smaller operators. 

Spring mills are booking modest orders 
for nearby shipment after instructing their 
representatives to push harder for new 
business. Some are offering flour for ship- 
ment after Sept. 1 and one salesman re- 
ports he has been able to book fairly 
substantial amounts under these conditions. 

Of particular interest to the trade here 
was the report that the Production and 
Marketing Administration has been buying 
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flour at higher prices than heretofore, with 
the likelihood that it will expand its pur- 
chasing activities in the near future. 

The announcement that U.S. flour out- 
put in May was 44% greater than the 
corresponding month of 1946 also drew its 
share of attention, particularly the dis. 
closure that approximately 3344% of the 
total represented exports. 

Pending publication of September alloca- 
tions, export dealings experienced their 
usual lull, since it was indicated that vir- 
tually all of the previous quota had been 
contracted for. 

Among flour shipments through the local 
port during the past week were 5,300 
tons aboard the Hattiesburg Victory for 
Gothenburg and 48,350 bags on the Greek 
freighter Goulandris for Lisbon. 

Quotations July 26: spring family $7.45@ 
7.65, high gluten $7.90@8, short patent 
$7.40@7.50, standard $7.30@7.40, first clear 
$6.75@6.90; hard winter short patent $6.10 
@6.20, standard $6@6.10; soft winter $6.20 
@6.40. 

Pittsburgh: Mills offering new crop south- 
western flours sold some nice-sized orders 
during the past week. New crop spring 
wheat flour is also being offered here, 
but has not attracted the business that 
southwestern flours attained. There still is 
caution among bakers and jobbers in buy- 
ing flour, but more flour is needed and 
more has been bought. The thought still 
is uppermost that flour prices are too high, 
but this is now dissipated to a great extent 
by news of large flour buying for over- 
seas. Stocking flour ahead in modest 
amounts is now the policy and buying 
on a 90- to 120-day basis is usual. Sales 
of old crop flour have been meager during 
the week. Majority of flour salesmen feel 
that within the next several weeks flour 
buying for deliveries until Jan. 1 wii! be 
in order. Directions are good. The team- 
sters’ strike is disrupting all business in 
this area and hope of settlement scems 
remote. Bakers are resolved to take the 
falling off in sales of sweet good; in 
stride and while the average tumble here 
is 25% since the first of the year, a <icter- 





mined drive to attract more buyers by 
means of advertising and new buxking 
formulas are the methods bakers are out- 
lining as a fall project. 

Quotations July 26, carlots, deli\cred, 


new cottons: hard winter $5.80@5.90, me- 
dium patent $5.85@5.95, short patent $5.90 
@6; spring wheat $6.26@6.56, medium pat- 
ent $6.31@6.61, short patent $6.36 5.66; 
first clear $6.31@6.61; high gluten $7.26@ 
7.52; family flour, advertised brands $7.41 
@7.51, other brands §$7.15@7.31; cake and 
pastry flour $5.80@6.70. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Buyers were unwilling to 
follow the continued price advances on ‘jour, 
with a resultant decrease in sales. ‘! here 
were increased inquiries for future <dcliv- 
eries, with some sales passing for 90- and 


120-day shipment. The majority of buyers 
are content to follow a conservative pol- 


icy of purchasing for nearby requirenients 
to 30-day shipment. Bakers and jobbers 
showed most interest, but purchases were 


confined almost exclusively to southwest- 
ern hard wheat flours. The exceedingly 


strong prices on northern spring wiieat 
flours widened the differential over south- 
western flours for July and August ship- 
ment. As a result, little or no business 
was consummated. Both Pacific Coast and 
midwestern soft wheat flours were in poor 
demand, especially from cake, cookie and 
cracker bakers, who continue to pursue 
a policy of purchasing for approximutely 
30 days ahead. Export sales were |im- 
ited. South American business remains 
quiet with limited sales. Exporters are ex- 


periencing difficulties in working business 
to Brazil. 


Quotations July 26, carlots, deliv:red, 
new cottons: hard winter bakery ort 
patent $5.65@5.80, standard $5.55@5.70, ‘irst 
clear $5.25@5.40; spring wheat bakery <hort 
patent $7.45@7.55, standard $7.30@7.45, first 


clear $6.95@7.20, high gluten $7.50 7.70; 
soft wheat short patent $6.30 6.40, 
straight $5.70@5.90, first clear $5.30 5.50, 
high ratio cake $6.50@6.75; Pacific (vast 
cake $7@7.20, pastry $6.10@6.20. All ove 
prices are new crop flour, with the excep- 
tion of northern spring wheat, and )|:sed 
on all rail’ rate. Barge shipments ‘rom 
Minneapolis on spring flours are 20¢ k 


Atlanta: Trading has quieted down ter 
the flurry of buying of the previous ek 
or 10-days. Although rumors were c:*cu- 
lated that some bakers were purch:-ing 


fairly freely, there were no reliable on- 
firmations and the reports that buyers in 


other sections of the country were cc-er- 
ing through 1947 apparently have not 
prompted those in this territory to fco'low 


suit so far. 
Some believe the market will not <et 
any lower, but will hold fairly ste dy 


for awhile and possibly advance, but miny 
buyers continue to hope for lower pres, 
especially in view of under-the-ma: <et 
quotations being offered by some p'|I5. 


These cheap quotations pertain to th 
bakery and family flour. 

During the past week interest in !)‘k- 
ers flour has been chiefly confined to a ar 
or two here and there and, of course, w en 
buying is of this character it is hard to 
estimate just how much trading there is 
been, but general volume was not hey: 
It is believed that none in this sect 1 
have booked beyond September or ¢''Y 
October. 

Wholesale family flour dealers have ag 
dently satisfied needs for the time bens 
and fairly well into the future. New s2:°S 
were light. Some representatives reported 
their mills as having all the nearby 
ders they could fill. Scattered jobbers «°° 
said to have made commitments throvs! 
September and October. Shipping direct 8 
against bookings of the past several wes 
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yaried, some being pretty good while others 
slacked off. 

Blenders report business as fair and, al- 
though some have supplied requirements in 
advance, others are still clinging to the 
puy-as-needed basis. 

Prices, with the exception of spring 
wheat flour, which advanced about 20¢, 
held about steady. Southwestern patents 
were only around 3¢ off from the previous 
week; cake flour held steady; pastry de- 
clined 5¢; family flour was unchanged 
generally. 

Quotations July 26: spring high gluten 
$8@8.55, short patent $7.95@8.45, standard 
patent $7.70@7.95, first clear $6.90@7; hard 
winter standard patent $5.93@6.30, short 
patent $6.13@6.45, first clear $5.45@6.15; 
hard winter family $6.55@7.50; soft wheat 
family $6.60@7.50; soft wheat cut-off $5.90; 
soft wheat first clear $5.50@6.25; cake flour, 
extra fancy $7.55@7.90; pastry flour $6.35 
@6.70; self-rising flour 12@13¢ sack over 


hin. 
a PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Domestic flour trade remains 
dull. Export orders continue satisfactory 
and the tendency in the market is firm. 
The fire at a Pendleton, Oregon, mill will 
probably not affect the domestic market 
yery much, but it will tend to tighten the 
over-all situation, because all mills in the 
area are assured of capacity, or close to, 
operations for an indefinite time. Thus, the 
purden of taking care of the demand will 
fall a little more heavily on the other 
mills, and tighten up the situation by just 
that much, All of the high protein flours 
are strong in price, and there is no par- 
ticular weakness at the present time in 
the pastries, although these have been the 
only grades showing declines which were 
more than nominal. Family patent $7.50, 
bluestem $6.63, bakery $7.35, pastry $5.75. 

Portiand: The government was offered 
only a small amount of 80% extraction 
flour last week for September delivery, but 
took what was offered. The price was re- 
ported as $5.20 sack. Mills generally did 
not offer, only a few small mills turning 
some to the government. Domestic busi- 
ness shows little improvement. Soft wheat 
flours are moving more freely, as more new 
crop wheat becomes available and price 
fluctuations are not so wide, but the high 
protein flours are moving more slowly, with 
wheat prices still too high for mills to take 
hold. 

Quotations July 26: high gluten $7.53, all 
Montana $7.38, fancy hard wheat clears 
$7.01, bluestem bakers $6.60, cake $6.60, 
pastry $5.85, pie $5.60, whole wheat 100% 
$6.65, graham $6.35, cracked wheat $6.35. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





able, and the price to the trade is $8.25. 


Toronto-Montreal: According to a report 
by the Canadian Wheat Board, Canada’s 
wheat flour quota of 640,000 tons for the 
U.K. has been met, and mills now are 
working on export-orders to be shipped 
from mills by the end of September to 
Britain and countries specified by the 
board. No bookings are being made for 
new accounts as mills are fully tied up 
with established accounts. Frequent in- 
quiries are being received from European 
countries. 

Quotations July 26: ceilings, top patent 
Springs for use in Canada -$5.05 bbl., sec- 
onds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, 
mixed cars with 10¢ added for cartage 
where used. For export to U.K., govern- 
ment regulation flour $12.28 per 280-lb., 
shipment to end of September, Halifax or 
St. John. 

Mills are anxiously awaiting new win- 
ter wheat, which is now being harvested. 
Production of winter wheat flour has been 
at standstill for some time. Quotations July 
26: standard grades for domestic use $5.70 
bbl. secondhand cottons, Montreal freight 
basis; no export. 

Winter wheat harvest is now under way 
and it should soon be on market. Quota- 
tions July 26: $1.41@1.43 bu. shipping points 
in Ontario, according to freight. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week aggregated 320,000 bbl., 
with only about 2,000 of this going to the 

K. The remainder was made up of vary- 
ing amounts for the Far East, West In- 
dies, Central and South America and a 
few European destinations. Domestiic trade 
continues good, mills are operating full 
time and stocks are moving freely. Quo- 
tations July 26: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $5.30, cottons; 
Second patents $4.80; second patents to 
bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: The export ‘picture as far 
as this area is concerned remains un- 
Changed and clouded. While substantial 
Quantities of flour are still moving over 
local docks for points in the Far East, 
chiefly on government purchasing mission 
orders, regular commercial buying is about 
at a standstill. 

There are hopes, however, that August, 
Marking the new crop year, will see some 
improvement in the overseas flour demand, 
and mills may be in a position to take 
any business which may come along. 

In the domestic trade the chief in- 
terest centers around removal of the gov- 
ernment subsidy on wheat for flour mill- 

- In anticipation of a substantial jump 
in flour prices when this move is made, 
dealers report a good demand here, but 
Since mills are limited to 105% of their 
er this extra demand cannot be satis- 


aera wheat flour prices are unchanged. 
$5 7 car quotations July 26: first patents 
Ve ), bakers patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. 
ery little cake and pastry flour is avail- 
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RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Cutting of rye has started 
and new grain should be arriving at ter- 
minals before long. Meantime, prices on 
spot offerings are being adjusted down- 
ward. Demand for flour is still confined to 
small lots in mixed cars, or ex-warehouse; 
no contracting for later delivery as yet. 
Prompt shipment pure white rye flour is 
quoted at $7.10, in cottons, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, 10¢ less for shipment after Aug. 15, 
and 20¢ less after Sept. 1. These quota- 
tions, of course, are nominal. Mills having 
dark rye to offer are finding no buyers, 
even though as much as $2 under white 
is asked. 

Buffalo: Rye prices started to level off 
this week as the market weakened with 
the approach of a new crop period. Prices 
have been abnormally high, but a drop is 
expected by September. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Buffalo: white rye $8, medium rye $7.70, 
dark rye $6.25. 

St. Louis: prices are 20¢ bag off. Sales 
and shipping directions are slow. Pure 
white $7.95, medium $7.65, dark $5.95, rye 
meal $6.95. 

Chicago: Scattered and small sales of rye 
flour are being made, but buyers show little 
interest. White patent rye $7.35@8.30, me- 
dium $7.05@8.10, dark $5.30@7.10. 

Atlanta: Demand light; trend easier; sup- 
ply ample. Quotations: rye, white, $8.55@ 
8.75, dark generally quoted at $2@3 less. 

Philadelphia: Interest in both old and 
new crop rye remains at a low level in 
this market and there are reports of the 
dark flour being offered for deferred ship- 
ment at 50¢ sack below the prevailing 
price_of prompt delivery. Figures showing 
that rye output during May contracted 
somewhat had no effect on the over-all 
situation. Quotations: white $8.20@8.40. 

New York: Occasional sales of both old 
and new crop rye flour were reported in 
small lots. Pure white patents $7.65@ 
8.20. 


Pittsburgh: Little or no interest in rye 
flour buying is displayed here, with every- 
one waiting until the new crop begins mov- 
ing. Prices are down as much as 45¢. 
Quotations, sacked, delivered Pittsburgh: 
white rye $7.86@7.96, medium $7.61@7.71, 
dark $6.86@6.96, blended $7.01. 


Cleveland: Jobbers and bakers are buy- 
ing rye flour very sparingly. They are all 
waiting for the arrival of new crop rye 
flour, which is being offered from 50@70¢ 
sack less than present prices of old crop 
flour. Although very little new rye flour 
has been contracted ahead, it would not 
be surprising when the price reaches the 
$7 mark in this territory that both jobbers 
and bakers will contract for the balance 
of the year. Quotations: patent white rye 
$7.50@7.65, medium rye $7.20@7.35, dark 
rye $7. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $7.14, Wisconsin 
white patent $10. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal is very light both in domestic 
and export markets. Quotations: rolled oats 
$3.85 bag, in 80-lb. cottons; oatmeal, in 
98-lb. jutes $4.70, f.0.b. Toronto or Mon- 
treal. 

Winnipeg: Trade is seasonal, with de- 
mand light and sales small. Supplies are 
moderate, and no export business has been 
reported for some time. Quotations: rolled 
oats in 70-lb. sacks $3.95 in the three prai- 
rie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks, 25% 
over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6.85 on July 28; 20-0z. packages 
$3.10 case, 48-oz. packages $3.35. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
July July July July 


19 26 
Five mills ... 22,576 23,027 10,411 *17,291 
*Four mills. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 19, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 


Minneapolis ae «++ 14,700 19,020 

Kansas City .. 1,860 330 7,350 5,775 

Philadelphia .. 360 60 eee er 
Week ending July 26: 

Minneapolis 15,030 18,540 


Kansas City .. 2,025 270 5,550 4,920 
Philadelphia .. 180 150 5 io 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending July 19, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 


inneapolis . 17 117 17 33 376 316 
Duluth ...... 2 53 8 es 17 +325 
Week ending July 26: 
Minneapolis . 10 144 14 26 339 . 244 
Duluth ...... ve 8 6 172 10 162 


i 


KELLY- 


ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 








La Grange Flours . . . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 


operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 


tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
will be accepted for 2!4¢ per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 
Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v v 
i 


HELP WANTED MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v v ) 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR SOFT ong NEW, UNUSED, PRODUCER NO. 1718 


wheat mill in northern Indiana. Address 
8805, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- bed era sad "Ueathen aaa” Po seam 
olis’ 2, Minn age 18x18". Sale price $1,050, f.o.b. Kan- 
sas City, Kansas. Ready Foods Canning 
WANTED—BAKERY FLOUR SALESMAN Corp., 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
for eastern Pennsylvania. Experienced 
man preferred, allied trade experience 
acceptable. Write 8795, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 























MILLS FOR SALE 


v 
FOR SALE—50-BBL. MARVEL MIDGET 
flour mill; 55 H.P. Model 47, Fairbanks- 
Morse, semi-diesel engine; 30 H.P. Fair- 














j 





WANTED — HEAD MILLER IN MINNE- 
sota 700-bbl. mill. Must be capable. Give 
full information as to experience, ability, 
age, etc., in first letter. Address 8786, banks-Morse, 220-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle;: 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 1,200 R.P.M. Type H, pay used catek 
Minn. with movable base. Priced to sell quick. 

E. M. Levi Elevator & Hardware, Zee- 

land, N. D. 





MILLWRIGHTS —IN 3,500 CWT. MILL. 
Able to spout, set machinery, etc. 54- 
hour week, 1% time after 40 hours. $2 
per hour. Sheet metal man, experienced 
in flour mill spouting, layout, etc. Apply 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 











FOR SALE—COMMERCIAL FEED MILL 
in a large midwestern town. Well estab- 
lished. Good volume. Purchase of this 
mill affords an opportunity to make con- 
nection with large poultry processing firm 


» ittenei E eatin - ‘ " as an outlet for station feed and for 
WANTED — GRINDERS AND MACHINE other advantages. Machinery and equip- 


tenders for 3,000-sack flour mill. Located ment in excellent condition. This is a 
in southern Minnesota. Good working going business. Over 100 dealers selling 
conditions, excellent opportunity for ad- the product. A real opportunity. Reason- 
vancement. Single man preferred. Address ably priced. Write 8807, The Northwest- 
8810, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

apolis 2, Minn. 











WANTED—FEED SALESMAN FOR THE WANTED TO BUY 
state of Missouri. Prefer experienced ¥ 
feed man, or one who has been selling 
products allied to the feed trade, but WANTED TO BUY USED SIMON OR 
right man more important than previous Robinson Washer. Please state age, size, 
experience. This is wonderful opportunity operating condition, price. Address 8781, 
to b ted with a large and The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of 
growing concern. Midland Feed Mills, Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


2010 Taney Ave., North Kansas City, Mo. 
MILLFEED MARKETS 























WANTED—AGGRESSIVE FLOUR SALES- 
man for northern Minnesota. Progressive 
interior Minnesota mill has good opening 
for a salesman capable of developing 
carlot and mixed car business with bak- 
ers and flour jobbers in northern Minne- 
sota. Such a man can create a real 





Minneapolis: Inquiry is not as broad or as 
general as it was, but anything loaded 
and available for quick shipment can still 
opportunity for himself and be assured be sold at top limits. However, such offer- 
of 100% cooperation. Address 8796, The ings are scarce. The large city mills are 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn, ll oversold for nearby delivery, and the 
same applies to many interior companies. 
For prompt or* first half August ship- 
ment, prices are firmly held. Bran is 


SITUATIONS WANTED quoted at $68@68.50, standard midds. $73@ 


yd = 74, flour midds. $75@76, red dog $77@78. 


For all August shipment, these prices would 
YOUNG MAN WITH FOUR YEARS’ MILL- probably be discounted $4@5 ton, and for 
ing experience in Canada is available for September forward, around $10. The supply 
employment with large milling company situation is tightening, and the Buffalo 
under the guidance of competent head strike is not helping it any. Millers say 
miller and cereal chemist. Address 8779, they made sales July 28 at above limits 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, to big mixers. 
Minn. Duluth: Demand is very good; trend 
higher; supply light; pure bran $68.50, 
standard bran $67.50, flour midds. $76, 
mixed feeds $69, red dog $78. 

Kansas City: A millfeed market which 
was showing a weaker trend late last week 
became immediately bullish over the week- 
end, when all except one of the Buffalo 
mills was threatened with shutdown. July 

















MACHINERY WANTED 


v 


WANTED — ALL OR PART OF USED 
machinery for flour mill with 300-bbl. 
capacity. Address 8759, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 







































WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
ee ae "BRAND PROBLEM? 
wo flour blenders. > e 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. * wideaincuensee : 
Petes Ma See AEN —— — The Northwestern Miller maintains 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON at the home office in Minneapolis a 
scales, bag closing machines and other card file of flour brands used or reg- 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. istered in the United States and Can- 
J. BE. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson ada. It is periodically revised through 
City, Mo. questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 


every possible way to make use of the 
WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- information contained in this file. Ad- 


derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address oe nc. nen a ee” 118 8. 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- a a 
apolis 2, Minn. 























Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
i ABILENE, KANSAS 
| Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 




















28 millfeed was very strong, with offers 
for prompt and August extremely scarce 
and the demand much in excess of sup- 
plies. Prices were again astronomical and 
bran was selling at an all time record of 
$68@68.50 at Kansas City. Shorts were 
also near the high of $74@75, which was 
reached in May. Deferred prices also moved 
up closer to spot quotations. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeed closed from $1 
@5 higher with the highest increase in 
bran. Quotations, straight cars: bran $68.50 
@69.50, mill run $71.20@72.20, shorts $74 
@75; mixed or pool cars $1 higher. 

Denver: The millfeed market continues. 
strong with prices remaining about un- 
changed. Demand, however, exceeds sup- 
ply. Quotations: bran $67, shorts $72. 

Wichita: The millfeed market continued 
strong early last week but was easier at 
the close. Demand is heavy and supply in- 
adequate. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $67, shorts $72.50@73. Prices showed 
an increase of $6@6.50 on bran and an 
increase of $1.50 on shorts over prices 
prevailing one week earlier. 

Hutchinson: Interest in millfeed was still 
on a broad scale, but a break of about 
$1 ton was noted at the end of the week. 
Buyers finally began to shy from a market 
which has experienced steady advances 
all month. Demand was very active for 
spot shipment. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran $67, gray shorts $72.50@73. 

Salina: Demand is exceptionally good 
with prices sharply higher on bran and 
slightly higher on shorts until a reaction 
developed at the week-end. Supplies are 
very scarce. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $66@67, gray shorts $72.50@73. 

Fort Worth: Demand slightly less active 
on both bran and shorts. Quotations, car- 
lots: bran $73, gray shorts $78@80, burlaps, 
delivered TCP; up $5@6 on bran and $1@3 
on shorts, compared to a week previous. 

St. Louis: There is a very good demand 
for feed but offerings are rather light. 
The trend is for higher prices. Bran $70.50 
@71, gray shorts $76@76.50. 

Toledo: Millfeed is high and meets with 
some resistance, although output is being 
taken largely by trucks. Quotations: $76 
for middlings, quick shipment, $75 prompt; 
$68 for bran, sacked, f.o.b. Toledo. 

Cleveland: The feed market continues 
strong, all grades advancing from $1@5 
ton. Although mills are operating 24 hours 
a day, demand exceeds production. The 
strike of two large flour mills in Buffalo 
has boosted the price of feed severely in 
this market. Quotations: bran $76, standard 
midds. $81, flour midds. $83 ton. 


Buffalo: The influence of production 
losses resulting from the continued strike 
in Buffalo’s two largest flour mills domi- 
nated the millfeed market during the week. 
It inspired a demand far in excess of sup- 
plies, especially for bran, and prices jumped 
as much as $5. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo, jutes: bran 
$72.50@73, standard midds. $78.50@79, flour 
midds. $82@82.50, red dog” $83@83.50. 

Boston: Millfeed quotations are from $1 
to $4.50 higher in the Boston market this 
week. Reports of Mid-west brokers seeking 
spring bran for export purposes stimulated 
demand for this commodity in this area 
to a point where spot supplies are definitely 
short. However, attempts by sellers to ar 
range any forward business at current pric- 
es were ignored. Dairy users claim to be 
particularly hard hit by current high quo- 
tations, with some insisting that it will be 
necessary to liquidate their herds unless 
prices decline in the near future. The poul- 
try ration users’ position is far more ten- 
able, as egg prices are substantially above 
the usual average at this time of the year. 

Quotations: Spring bran $77.50, middlings 
$85, mixed feed $81, red dog $87. 

Philadelphia: Independent strength in 
bran is providing the local millfeed mar- 
ket with its principal feature right now 
and offerings of the ingredient have con- 
tracted substantially in a week's time. 
The spurt in price has narrowed the pre- 
mium on standard middlings from $11 to 
$8, although the latter is also a shade 
higher than a week ago. Dealers report 
that some customers are still willing to 
pay the prevailing high price for mid- 
dlings and supplies of the latter continue 
on a restricted basis. Quotations: bran $76 
@77, standard midds. $84@85, red dog 
$85 @ 86. 

Pittsburgh: The millfeed market is very 
active, but only immediate needs are cared 
for with all stocking ahead out of the 
picture. Prices are too high to provide 
for possible future needs, so buying con- 
tinues active but limited. Price advances 
are rapid and almost sensational. Bran $75 
@78, standard midds, §$81.50@84, flour 
midds. $83@85, red dog $86@87, sacked, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

New Orleans: Millfeed prices continue 
exceptionally strong, with rather sensa- 
tional advances in bran during the week, 
while gray shorts continue steady to slight- 
ly higher. Sales on both were slow, most 
buyers having approximately a 30-day sup- 
ply ahead. A few cars of bran were of- 
fered during the week for immediate ship- 
ment at under current prices, but few sales 
resulted. Considerable hesitancy prevails 
among the trade, particularly for deferred 
shipment. There was a lack of inquiry 
for export, although a few sales were 
made over the week-end. Bran $72.50@74 
for July, $67.50@69 for August; shorts 
$78.50@80 for July, $73.50@75 for August. 

Atlanta: Demand moderate; trend strong; 
supply ample. Quotations: wheat bran $77 
@79, gray shorts $82@865. 

Seattle: The millfeed market remains 
strong and steady at current levels, with 
demand far heavier than supplies. The 
Western Milling Co. fire at Pendleton did 
nothing to weaken the market, but did 
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not have any immediate effect so far as 
pushing the market up. As one miller re- 
marked, ‘“‘The market hasn’t changed, but 
it was strong at $62 before the Pendleton 
fire, and I won't predict what it may be 
next week.’ Millfeed $62, bagged, Seattle- 
Tacoma, 

Portland: Mill run, spot $63@67, mia- 
dlings $70. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices continued station- 
ary the past week, with demand exceeding 
supply. Threshing is under way in southern 
Utah and is starting in Idaho so that 
mills are getting some new crop grain. 
Mills are booked through August. Quota- 
tions: red bran and mill run $64, middlings 
$68, carlots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: 
bran $69, middlings $73; California prices: 
bran $69.50, middlings $73.50, f.0.b. Say 
Francisco; Los Angeles prices: bran $69.75 
middlings $73.75. i 

Toronto-Montreal: Western feed grains 
continue in short supply, causing heavy de- 
mand for millfeed. Quotations: ceilings, 
bran $30.25, shorts $31.25, midds. $34.25 net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill- 
feed continues exceptionally good, with 


eastern Canada after all available supplies 
from western mills. Apart from sma!) lots 
sold to British Columbia from Alberta 
plants, virtually all of the output in west- 
ern Canada is being shipped to the eastern 
provinces where feed generally is in short 
supply. Sales in western Canada are un- 
important. Quotations: Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan bran $29.25, shorts $30.25; Al- 
berta bran $26.75, shorts $27.75; small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra. 


Vancouver: There are ample offerings of 
millfeed from western mills. With a gen- 
eral feeling of some price increase around 
Aug. 1 or within 60 days of that date, there 
has been considerable stocking up, but this 
has been held down by the difficulty of 
stockpiling this bulky material and the 
trucking and storage charges. Prices are 
firm. Cash car quotations: bran $31.05, 
shorts $32.05, middlings $35.05. 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 





Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., July 25, 1947 (00's 
omitted): 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 


Port Arthur .. 6,254 846 2,360 2,059 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 3,104 $5 202 80 
Churehill ...... 1,467 Se és 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 








Ro Br rk 74 as 326 310 
ROUGE sscaccee 10,899 846 2,888 2,449 
Tear ABO .6s6 7,229 507 5,430 3,717 
Receipts during week ending July 2 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,375 87 504 185 
Pacific seaboard. 137 re 30 6 
Churchill ...... 471 ie. os a 
Other terminals* 14 x 6 17 
TO a fas chee 2,997 87 540 208 


Shipments during week ending July 23: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 





pO eae 4,867 192 1,258 492 
ES a va aed 41 es 134 67 
Pacific seaboard. 926 os 53 36 
Other terminals* 25 aja 69 127 
| OS eee 5,860 192 1,515 723 
Total receipts for the crop year Au¢g. 1- 
July 26, 1947: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..177,895 7,621 59,614 36,903 
Pacific seaboard. 60,119 -- 6,964 741 
Churehill ...... 2,518 “6 1 ee 
Other terminals* 1,722 ee". 2,206 386 


Total shipments for the crop year A\ 1- 
July 25, 1947: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..174,357 7,342 63,037 36,900 


Pacific seaboard. 58,353 -. 17,696 702 
Churehill ...... 2,929 ae 19 7 
Other terminals* 1,676 sa. 2,900 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of set- 
tling prices for July 19 and July 26 at 
Kansas City: 
SETTLING PRICES 


BRAN— July 19 July 26 
PMI Weide 8s 8 $61.50@ 62.50 $65.50@ 67 00 
August: ...... -@57.50 59.50@ 61.00 
September ... --»@62.00 ....@*52.90 
October ...... .. ++ @51.00 51.25@ 52.50 
November 51.25@ 51.50. 50.75@ 62.00 
December 51.25@ 51.50 50.50@ 52.00 

SHORTS— 

Oe ee $70.00@ 71.00 $72.00@ 73.00 
August ....... .. +. @66.00 65.00@ 66.50 
September -@61.00 60.00@ 6! 0 
October ...... . +.» @457.50 58.00@ 5!.50 
November .... 56.00@ 57.00 57.50@ 59.00 
December 55.00@ 56.50 56.50@ 55.00 
Sales (tons) .. 1,440 0 


tSale. *Bid. 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the Unite 
States as compiled by the secretary ‘ 
the Chicago Board of Trade, July 19, 1° 
(000's omitted): 





——a~") 








Wheat Oats Rye Barly 
Baltimore ...... as we ee “* 
MORTON. Oo teeee ce 90 91 33 
PBGRS ~ 500 cvicne oe ee o- 
Chicago ~........ re as 
New York ...... 8 77 
RED <3 <p> oad 98 168 33 ° 
July 12, 1947 .. 26 149 33 oe 
July 20, 1946 .. 143 a 117 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


15% Dip in Food Prices by 1948 


Harvest Predicted at Hearing 


WASHINGTON—The question of 
“What is going to happen to food 
has been asked at most ses- 
sions of the Taft Economic Com- 
mittee, and one witness, Clarence 
Francis of General Foods Corp., now 
has ventured a definite answer, Mr. 
Francis told the Senate-House group 
that average food prices “may be as 
much as 15% lower by the time the 
harvests of 1948 are gathered.” 

To back up this assertion in the 
face of many current food price rises, 
the General Foods official declared 
that food has been and is now on a 
“joy ride” as far as consumption is 
concerned. He estimated that food 
consumption in the United States is 
now 20% above the prewar historical 
base due mainly to the high wartime 
national income and the absence of 
competition from other goods. Now, 
Mr. Francis continued, with the na- 
tional income expected to be slightly 
on the downgrade by the fourth quar- 
ter of 1947 and with heavy competi- 
tion from the durable goods indus- 
tries, food intake will begin to go 
down. With falling consumption, 
prices will also fall, the committee 
was told. 


Raw Materials High 


Raw materials prices to a large 
extent control the retail costs of 
processed foods, Mr. Francis ex- 
plained, and these prices are cur- 
rently high. But the same causes 
that will result in lower processed 
food costs will bring about lower raw 
material prices, the witness reasoned. 
He cited reduced consumption, the 
fact that domestic pipelines are be- 
ginning to fill up (particularly with 
reference to wheat and corn), and a 
gradual lessening in foreign demand, 
which is not yet evident. 

In regard to the over-all food prob- 
lem—prices, surpluses, demand and 
controls—Mr. Francis recommended 
to the committee that a qualified 
board of experts be appointed to com- 


pile a “world balance sheet” on food - 


and then “cut our cloth according to 
the best analysis possible.” The board 
should probably consist of three per- 
sons, completely removed from pres- 
sures, who would have at their dis- 


. posal the vast amount of information 


this government possesses. 

This group, Mr. Francis continued, 
would gather information but would 
not formulate food policies. This task 
Would still be left to the legislative 
and executive branches of the gov- 
ernment. Through accurate and thor- 
ough development of facts, growers 
of food would also have the oppor- 
tunity to make intelligent decisions 
on crops, the committee was told. 


Procurement System 


Questioned by committee members 
on whether or not he believed the 
government should continue in its 
procurement of certain food items for 
foreign claimants, Mr. Francis said 
that he had heard a good deal of 
Criticism of the system but that he 

no concrete evidence of its un- 
feasibility. He added that he thought 
the situation should be investigated 
and the country notified of the re- 
sults. It will make a great deal of 
difference in regard to food prices, 
he stated, if foreign transactions are 
Not handled well in the next few 
years. 

The General Foods official declared 
that he believed Congress was “going 


to have to face up squarely to the 
problem of broad agricultural policy 
by the end of 1948.” Regarding agri- 
cultural policy; Mr. Francis said he 
believed there must be a flexibility 
of approach allowing for acreage ad- 
justments and adjustments in price 
or income supports when the occa- 
sion arises. 

Theodore W. Schultz, Professor of 
Economics at the University of Chi- 








cago and one of the foremost au- 
thorities, in the country on agricul- 
tural economics, told the committee 
bluntly that the government’s price 
policy with regard to farm products 
was inadequate and would become 
more so in the future. “It is my be- 
lief that prices are not an appropri- 
ate means for ‘stabilizing’ the in- 
come from farming over time and 
also that they are not suited to lessen 
the inequality in the personal dis- 
tribution of incomes,” Mr. Schultz 
declared. 

The principal objective of prices 
should be to guide allocative deci- 
sions in agricultural production, and 








YU 


45 


to channel farm products to consum- 
ers, the authority advised the Sen- 
ate-House group. Under present un- 
settled world conditions, Mr. Schultz 
continued, it may be necessary to 
formulate separate policies to affec- 
tuate these two objects. To do this, 
the government will have to “develop 
for each appropriate policies and in- 
stitutions on the one hand to guide 
the allocative process in agricultural 
production efficiently by such means 
as forward pricing and other new 
institutions to lessen the price un- 
certainty impinging upon farmers; 
and on the other hand, to channel 


(Continued on page 49) 


(‘(ONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS GO) 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON . TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


ak Hi 


PURITY « THREE STAD’ =o 


Beautifully located on the shores of 


y ~ JN Lake Ontario, Toronto, capital of the 
& Province of Ontario, is Canada’s second 
—_ A city in population. 


More than 2,000 peace-time industries, 
greatly increased during the war, give 


Toronto industrial importance second to 
GREAT WEST none, 

The University of Toronto, numerous 
schools, Osgoode Hall, the Royal Ontario 
6 AT T L ‘a Museum, the Art Gallery and numerous 
other important institutions contribute 
to Toronto’s leadership as a cultural and 

A | A i T L A N D educational centre. 
A city of homes, beautiful streets, 
scenic ravines and parks, home of the 
bt U Te) N famous Canadian National Exhibition 
and gateway to Ontario’s playgrounds, 


Toronto is ever popular to tourists from 
Canada and the U.S.A. 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF SSO >" 


JUTE 4 a 7 4 
we BAGScoron | ,; 
- BAGS . BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


} A recare-nownea,-roroo The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited a 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co. Limited 


Cable Address 


S ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST .FLOUR MILLERS 
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SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 





FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 

Castle Crescent 

Nelson Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 

















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


) BRANDS 


“VICTORY” — “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 

















The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL a CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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farm products into markets at home 
abroad by freeing market 
” he stated. 

Mr. Schultz also recommended five 
ific steps that the government 
could take:.1) Continue a policy of 
supports after 1948; 2) Have 
the price support level announced 
pefore farmers have made their pro- 
duction plans; 3) Make the an- 
nounced price support less (some- 
where between 15 and 25%) than the 
expected market price at full em- 
ployment ; 4) Permit the market 
price to rise above and fall below 
the support price level; and 5) 
Whenever the market price is less 
than the announced support price, 
have the government make up the 
difference by means of income pay- 
ments to farmers. These income pay- 
ments should meet the following con- 
ditions: a) they should be strictly 
countercyclical in design, b) they 
should not induce production deci- 
sions in agriculture inconsistent with 
long run requirements, and c) they 
should not clog the channels of trade. 
Recommending a revision of the 
present parity formula, Mr. Schultz 
said that the best possible base would 
be a recent period when the econo- 
my was operating at or near full 
employment and foreign trade was 
neither swollen nor depressed. Even 
this would result in some inequalities, 
he pointed out. The main corrective 
in the formula, he concluded, lies in 
areturn to a lower parity for support 
price purposes and a range within 
which administrative discretion is 
permitted when parity is applied to a 

particular farm commodity. 


Grange Proposal 


Albert S. Goss, master of the Na- 
tional Grange, appeared before the 
group earlier in the week to recom- 
mend the setting up of a type of ag- 
ricultural body similar to that sug- 
gested by Mr. Francis. This gfoup 
would make recommendations “as to 
what items to push and what items 
to spare,” Mr. Goss said. He also 
suggested a voluntary arrangement 
between labor and industry under 
which a ceiling would be placed on 
both wages and industrial profits, 
with all margins above such ceilings 
divided between labor, industrial 
ownership and the public in the form 
of lower prices. 

This proposal was criticized some- 
what sharply by Sen. Robert Taft 
(R,, Ohio) who stated that restora- 
tion of free competition would bring 
prices down. Mr. Goss admitted that 
some food prices were very high at 
present. “Wheat is out of sight,” he 
said, “and it means bread will have 
to go up.” He blamed the situation on 
the government’s large scale program 
of Wheat exports to foreign countries. 

Matthew Woll, representing the 
American Federation of Labor, stated 
that food prices must. come: down, 
adding that he believed wage rates 
need corrective readjustment upward. 
The labor official requested the com- 
mittee’s aid in making available to 


Se 


REGIONAL MEETINGS PLANNED 
IN ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO—Thelma Dallas, secre- 
tary of the Illinois Bakers Assn., has 
amiounced that a series of regional 
meetings for Illinois bakers will be 
held during September and October. 
‘tative dates have been set as fol- 
lows; Chicago, Sept. 23; Champaign, 
Sept. 25; Benton, Sept. 30; Jackson- 
Ville, Oct. 2; Moline, Oct. 7, and 

ord, Oct. 9. 
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labor the information needed from a 
corporation to determine whether or 
not wage increases are feasible. At 
present, he said, labor has great diffi- 
culty in obtaining such information. 
Sen. Taft promised to look into the 
situation and expressed surprise that 
labor could not obtain the needed 
data. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INVESTIGATION OF BREAD 
PRICES ORDERED IN TEXAS 


AUSTIN, TEXAS — An investiga- 
tion of bread prices in Texas has 
been ordered by Attorney General 
Price Daniel. 
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The probe will determine whether 
the state’s anti-trust laws have been 
violated by price-fixing which he 
charges is “indicated by the alleged 
uniformity of the price of bread 
throughout the state.” 

Meanwhile, spokesmen for most 
bakeries said they would welcome the 
probe. They said they were certain 
the investigation would show that 
bread prices had increased less since 
Office of Price Administration re- 
strictions were lifted than other foods 
and commodities. They said they felt 
certain the study would also show 
that there was no collusion among 
bakeries in raising prices and that 
price increases were brought about 
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by economic conditions. 
“All the investigators have to do 


_ is look at the wheat market to know 


why the price of bread has to go up,” 
B. J. Barr, general manager of Mrs. 
Baird’s Baking Co. of Houston, said. 
“We are just processors. We have to 
reflect costs in the prices we charge.” 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


LESTER L. NEWELL DEAD 


Lester L. Newell, 60, general agent 
at Minneapolis for the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western railroad, died 
unexpectedly at his home July 12. He 
had suffered from a heart ailment 
for some time, but his condition was 
not thought to be serious. His widow 
and a daughter survive him. 
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an integrated service of grain supply... 


From the fertile field where it is grown, to the mill 
where it is processed, Cargill offers a completely 


unified service of grain supply. 


Strategically located country elevators plus 
branch buying offices originate tremendous quanti- 
ties of all grains. Huge terminal elevator capacity 


By this close integration of many separate func- 
tions, Cargill cuts duplication, saves waste motion, 


broadens its services to growers and processors, and 


grain markets. 


provides vast storage facilities for recurring grain 
surpluses. Transportation is arranged for greatest 


economy by rail, truck and water. Fully staffed sales 
offices serve the nation’s primary consuming mar- 
kets and a highly developed private wire system 
links all offices to permit the quick relaying of spot . 
information and orders. Adequate financial facilities 
broaden the volume and scope of contracts Cargill 


can accept and carry through. 


CAR 


helps insure the economical handling and movement 
of grain. Offices in Minneapolis and all principal 
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UNMATCHED FACILITIES TO LINK PRODUCER AND USER OF GRAIN 


CHICAGO—39 So. La Salle St. 





Trade Bidg. 






Inc., 1322 Whitney Bidg. 
NEW YORK—29 Broadway. 









Fast, Frequen 
From GULF, ATLANTIC and PACIFIC COAST Ports To 


LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM/ AMSTERDAM 


KANSAS CITY—H. R. Walther, 833 Board of 
NEW ORLEANS—Texas Transport & Terminal Co., 
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HOUSTON—Texas Transport & Terminal Co., Inc., 
1401 Cotton Exchange Bldg. 

GALVESTON—Texas Transport & Terminal Co., 
Inc., 1004 U. S. National Bank Bldg. 

ST. LOUIS 2, MO. —404 Merchants Exchange. 








FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — FEEDSTUFFS 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 


BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 














-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
uce Ex. - NEW YORK 


Prod 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 18. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers ef 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 














S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


” Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


bg of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











J.J. SHEVELOVE 


COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 





“Golden Loaf” mas 0a 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 
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A damsel who hailed from Madrid 
Was naughty in all that she did. 
She favored strip poker 

And played till it broke her, 
Which made her a popular kid. 


¢¢ ¢ 
“The traps on this course, are very 
annoying, aren’t they?” said one golf- 
er to another. “Yes, they are,” 
growled his dour companion, “I wish 
you would close yours.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 
Jennie: I don’t understand base- 
ball at all. 
_Mamie: You don’t need to under- 
stand it. Everything is decided by 
a man they call the vampire. 
¢¢ ¢ 
Cured 
Girl Friend: I suppose you’ve been 
in the Navy so long you're accus- 
tomed to sea legs. 
Gob: Why, lady, I wasn’t even 


looking. 
¢$¢ ¢ 


“Dad, what are ancestors?” 
“Well, my boy, I’m one of your an- 


cestors. Your grandfather is an- 
other.” 

“Then, why do people brag about 
them?” 


¢¢ ¢ 


While a farm girl was milking a 
cow, a bull tore across the meadow 
toward her. The girl did not stir, but 
continued milking. Observers, who 
had run to safety, saw to their amaze- 
ment that the bull stopped dead with- 
in a few yards of the girl, turned 
around and walked sadly away. 
“Weren’t you afraid?” asked every- 
one. 


“Certainly not,” said the girl. “y 


happened to know this cow is his 
mother-in-law.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 

“Dear,” remarked Mrs. Blackwell, 
looking up from the evening paper, 
“here’s something interesting. It’s 
reported. here that the United States 
Treasury says that a dollar bill lasts 
nine months,” 

Mr. Blackwell said nothing, but a 
thoughtful expression stole over his 
countenance. “Darling,” he finally ex- 
claimed, ‘‘you’d like to be patriotic, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Why, certainly, dear,’ Mrs. B. 
replied. 

“Then,” said Mr. B. very gently 
and very persuasively, “won’t you 
please try to avoid making the gov- 
ernment out a liar?” 

¢¢¢ 

“How’s your new gal?” 

“Not so good.” 

“You always were lucky.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

Bill Jones called in a plumber to 
fix an upstairs faucet, and as he and 
his wife were coming downstairs they 
met the plumber coming up. Bill said: 
“Before I go downstairs I would like 
to acquaint you with the cause of the 
trouble.” 

The plumber politely removed his 
hat and murmured: “Please to meet 
you, ma’am.” 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevaior 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevato: 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, ‘10. 
Board of Trade Building 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KT_LOUR pomesiic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trad: 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings, 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J. 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St, Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


DOVER, OHIO 


et 


Domestic and Export 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER ¢ 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cnc: 





410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILi 


— 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave, CHICAG” 


es 











— 
. e e 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Yeare 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 





— 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Cable Address: ‘‘DorrEracH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 4 Hove Stress 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘‘Famed,” London 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
_ FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address; “Coventry,” London 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 





LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


and at 27, Corn Exch hambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘“‘WHEATEAR,’’ Glasgow 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Grainistic,’”’ London 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,’” Glasgow 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“DirLoma,"’ Glasgow 





J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘Alkers,’’ London. 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


- WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable,Address: “WAVERLEY” 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


GLASGOW 











HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OLL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street EITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 
Oable Address: ‘“MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


coe Mee. 
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ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 











McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCH 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


Cable Address. ‘‘Grains,’’ Glasgow 





Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: “Tarvo,” Haarlem 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. | ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR AGENT 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. § OSLO, NORWAY 


41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘PuriiP,’’ Dundee 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: ‘‘Asbjornsta’”’ 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Established 1883 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE Skipperet. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: Code: Cable Address: “Johnny” 
VIGILANT Riverside 





Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 


Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Chase National Bank of the City 
Reference: of New York, N. Y. 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
“Witbure” Amsterdam Princes St., London 


Working Norway, Finland, 








N Vv ~Algemeene Handel-en 
e Ye Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM 0 


o is Importers of: 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Flours - Offals - Starch Cable Address: ‘‘Flormel,’’ Oslo 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


94 Meent 








— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 


FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 











































SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHeEaT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading tillers 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co. 
Enns Milling Co. . 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car. Heating 

& Lighting Co., Inc. 


Abilene Flour Mills Co. ... 
Acme-Evans Co. 
Acme Flour Mills Co. 
Allen, James, & Co. 
Alva Roller Mills 

Amber Milling Div. 
Amendt Milling Co. 


eee eee eeeereesesee 


Evans Milling Co. 


Bakers Machinery Co. 


Dry Milk Institute, Inc.. Feast, C. E., & Co. 
Machine & Foundry Co. 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc, 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arnold Milling Co. 


Atkinson Milling Co. 


Fennell, Spence & Co. 
Finger Lakes Division ‘ot "Arrow 


Fisher-Fallgatter Milling ‘Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. .. 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s ...... 
Flour Mills of America, Inc, 


Fort “Garry Flour Mills Co., "Lita... ° 
es ae Re eee Freeman Food Products Co. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Barnett & Record Co. 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. ............ 
Garland Milling Co. 
General Baking Co. ........ 
Blair -Milling Co. General Mill Equipment Co. ... 3 

ee eececeeeees COVEr 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 
Globe* Milling Co. 
Godde, Albert, Bedin, Inc. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Goodlander Mills Co, ......... 
Great Bend Milling Company 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd. .. 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co.... 
Grippeling & Verkley ... 


Bolle & Schilthuis 


"Mills & Power Co. 
Bowman Dairy Co. 


Bradley & Baker .. 
Brey & Sharpless ... 
Broenniman Co., 
Brownold, M. S., Co. 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp. 
Bryo Company, The 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld ° * 
Bunge Elevator Corp. Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Cdiiivaik 
Hamm, J. M., & ‘oe. Mu coe 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co...... 
Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co.......... 
Hardesty Milling Co. 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd...cccccsccceces 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 


Cameron, John F., & Co......+4-- 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. 


ee meer esreseee 


Henkel Flour Mills ...... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland-America Line 
Holland Engraving Co. ° é 
Hookway, F. &, & Coz hae, 
Horan, Hubert J. 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. 
Howie, The J. K., Co. 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr........- 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd... eeeees 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co.... ee 
Central Bag & Burlap Co.... 
Chapman & Smith ° 


Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. ° 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.... 
Chickasha Milling Co. 


Church & Dwight Co., Inc... 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd.... 
Cohen, Felix ...... 
Colborne Mfg. Co. 
Coleman, David, Inc. cee 
Colorado Milling & Blevator Co.... 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co.... 
Continental Grain Co. 
Corn Products Sales Co. . 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 
Crawford & Law 
Cream of Wheat Corp..... 
Crete Mills, The .......ee5e0. 
Crookston Milling Co, ...ssescceccececs 


Igleheart Bros., F 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Frank, Milling Co. 
Jas & Van Walbeek ... 
Jennison, W. J., Co. ... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son. 
Johansen, Anth., & Co. 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. ° . 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co...... 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., 
Junction City Milling Co. 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative Associ- 
Davis & Company eee 


° Py Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. . eevee 


Kansas Flour Mills 
Kansas Milling Co. 
Katz, Max, Bag Co. 
bade sage Co. 


Company.......++. 


Deutsch & Sickert Co 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.. 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd..... 
Doughnut Corporation of America..... 
Dow Chemical Co. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc 
Dunwoody Institute 
Durkee Famous Foods .. 


Kenser, Charles H. 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc.. 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons . 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co.... 
King Midas Flour Mills .. 
King Milling Co. 


Knickerbocker Mills Co. : 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 
Koerner, John B., & Co.... 
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Rodney Milling Co. 


Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 


LaGrange Mille .....cccccccccccec's 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Lta.. 


Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd....... 


Ross Milling Co. 
Ruoff, A., & Co. 


Lathrop Grain Corporation .........- 


Leef Bros., Inc. ....... ches eoes 
Lever Bros. Co. ....... cbeece 
Lexington Mill & Elevator. Co. pvebuos 
Loken & CO. ccccccccccccccsescccvece 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 


Long, W. B., Co. cccccsccccccccedeves 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.......+++6. 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc...... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co......... 


M 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd. ......... 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd....... 
McLean, W. D. ...e-ee-s co veuccesoce 
MeVeigh & Go. .ccccvcccccccccesceses 


St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
St. Regis Sales Corporation 


Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Service Bag & Burlap Co., Inc 
Shellabarger Mills 


Maney Milling Co. ........sseeeeees oe 
Maple Leaf Milling OCo., Ltd.......... 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd........... 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. ......... . 
N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam ... 


Mennel Milling Co. ......s+e0-- 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
Short, J. R., Milling Co. a......... 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co...... 


Merck & Co., INC......ccccccccccccces 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. .....seseeeeeee 
Midland Flour Milling Co.......... 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc... 


Milling Bngineers, Inc. ......... 


Skandinavisk Mel Import 


Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau.... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. ........e0++ 
Minot Flour Mill Co. ...seeeeseeees 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ......+++- 
Montana Flour Mills Co. ......... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co.........++ 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co.........4. ° 
Morrison Milling Co. ......eecerseecess 


Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd...... 


Springfield Milling Corp. 
Sprout-Waldron & Co. * 
Stanard- Tilton Division (Russell-Mil}: 


Standard Brands, 
Standard Milling Co. ... 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 


Morten Milling Co. ...sscccseveeee 
Moundridge Milling Co............. 


N 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 


Stolp & Co., Ltd. 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Strisik, S. R., Co. ... 
Sullivan & Kennedy ... 


Milling Co. ...ccccccccccvccccccce 


National Almond Products Co. . 


National Bakers Supply House Assn... 
National Cotton Council of America... 
National Yeast Corp. ..-essesscssceses 
Neahr, M. J.p & GOresccscvvccccece 
Nebraska Consolidated “Mills Co.... 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr...ssecssssseces 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. ...cssccsescscceeee 
New Century Co. ...ccccccccccccces 
New Era Milling Co. ..sesseseescesecs 


New Jersey Flour Mills Co...... 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd.. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 

Tension Envelope Corp. 
Terminal Flour Mills Co. 

Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association.. 
Thomas, A. Vaughan 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc 


Newton Milling & Dlevator Co........- 


Noblesville Milling Co. .........- 


Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc 


Norenberg & Belsheim ........+.+.- 
Norris Grain Co. ....ssecesccerecs 
North Dakota Mill & Blevator... 
Northern Publishing Co. .....sseeeeees 


Norton, Willis, Co. ...seseeeees 
Norvell-Williams, Inc. ......+.. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ....-+++++. 


O 


Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Transit Grain Co. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 

Twin City Machine Co. 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 
Union Machinery Co. 
Union Pacific Railroad 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd........... 


Omega Machine Co. (Division of 


United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp. 


Builders Iron Foundry) ......+.- 


Osieck & Co. ..... cecceccccccces 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. ...... 


Valier & Spies Milling Company 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 


Paniplus Company ...s-sssseseees 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. ..........- 
Paul, F. H., & Stein BroB.......sseeee. 


Pearlstone, H. S., _Co. E060 e609 ° 

Peek Bros. .....+.++- ecccesececce 
Peterson Oven Co. ....-+eeeees eesee 
Pfeffer Milling Co. .......s-06 

Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc....... eececces 
Pillman & PhUMIpPS .......0-eeceeeeceee 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ..... 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import ... 
Victor Chemical Works 


Voigt Milling Co. ss 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland. 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia. 


Chemical Division ......... etocccce 
Pratt, RB. GO. ccccccccccvsess evceececese 
Preston-Shaffer Milling OO. wcccee 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. ...... ecccecccce 
Procter & Gamble .......+++- ecccerere 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc.... 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. ... 
Wamego Milling Co. 

Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. . 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. 


Quaker Oats Company .......sesee0% 


R 


Western Assurance Co. .. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co. “Lta.. 
Western Milling Co. 

Western Star Mill Co. 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M. ......... bees 
Raible, J. R., Co. ..... peensecocceccecs 
Red River Milling Co. ........seeeeee- 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co......... 
Red Wing Milling Co. ........seeee0s 
Research Products Co. ........+65 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd.... 


Richmond Mfg. Co. .....seeeeee 
Riegel Paper Corp. ...... 


Western Waterproofing Co. 
Whitewater Flour Mills 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 
Winthrop Chemical Co., 
Witsenberg, M., Jr. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 


Robin Hood Flour Mills, Lta... estes 


Robinson Milling Co. .......+... 


Wolf Milling Co. 


Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Lta. bece eens 
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Medicine, you say. Sure —there are 
drugs manufactured to exacting stand- 
ards and carefully compounded by the 
pharmacist. But there’s another ingre- 
dient, too — the knowledge and skill of 
the doctor who tells you when, how and 
under what conditions that particular 
prescription is needed. 

N-A’s flour service is similar. It 
brings you flour treatment products — 
Novadelox, Agene, N-Richment-A, 
Beta Chlora Control Equipment and 


NA-9 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 





BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





N-A Feeders — all manufactured to the 
highest standards to give you top-notch 
performance. But more important, it 
gives you and your own consultants, 
through the N-A Flour Service Divi- 
sion, the benefit of years of experience 
in economically and scientifically blend- 
ing these ingredients to exactly meet 
individual flour bleaching, maturing and 
enriching problems. 
Why not call on this 
unified service today? 





AGENE 


— for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 


N-Richment-A 
— for uniform enrichment 





— for a whiter, brighter flour 
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But, Mother... we 
forgot Group I today! 


Such a scene as this might well 
be taking place in any number of 
homes throughout the country 
today—wherever schools are ac- 
tively emphasizing nutrition. 
Because more and more, farsighted 
teachers and parents are working 
together in putting into action the 
nutrition training that the-children 
are receiving in the classroom. The 
above scene illustrates just one 
way parents may actually partici- 
pate in the school’s program—a 
“Basic 7’’ Food Chart, tacked up 
in plain view, helps give both 





mother and children a check on 
their daily menus to be sure they 
are nutritionally sound. 


In addition, teachers and parents 
might develop closer cooperation 
between the school program and 
the home by 
e Working together in making sur- 
veys of children’s food habits. 
© Cooperating in the support of an 
adequate and effective lunchroom 
program. 

Many more such enterprises will 
probably suggest themselves to 
alert teacher and parent groups. 


But why this stress on the co- 
operation of home and school in a 
pupil program of nutrition em- 
phasis? Because only if both are 


actively interested can any such 
program succeed. The learning 
processes going on in the classroom 
must be continued in the home 
kitchen and at the home table if 
the eating habits of our school 
children are to be improved. 

If you have undertaken any 
special nutrition projects that you 
would like to share with other 
educators, or if you would like 
ideas, plans and materials for a 
nutrition program, as prepared by 
educators and health workers, 
please write: 


General Mills. Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


GREEN AND YELLOW 


VEGETABLES... some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. taw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quort 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
@ day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...ordried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
... natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE .. . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 


: One of a series of a 
Th) educational, 
magazines which 
General Mills nutriti 
helps to establish gr 
in their proper plac 


ds “ppearing 


medical and health 
reports on the 
On program and 
ain product foods 
e in the diet. 











